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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated scientific society 1941 under the laws 
the Commonwealth Massachusetts. Its primary objective “the promotion scientific investigation 
the principles controlling the relations human beings one another, and the encouragement the wide 
application these principles practical problems.” 


Services 
With the establishment central offices, the Society undertaking provide informational services 
members. These include the maintenance roster those working the field applied anthropology, 
up-to-date record research facilities and projects, file current job opportunities, and liaison with 


research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 


tions, particular with agencies the Federal Government. order obtain the services one con- 


sultant more, any organization, whether Federal private, may contract with the Society undertake 
survey other study and the Society turn employs the consultants. arrangement this kind 
tually advantageous, since difficult for private individuals enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies the past have been the Office Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department Agriculture, and the Bureau Indian Affairs, United States Department 


the Interior. 


Meetings 
The Society holds its own annual meeting well meetings held conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings ate designed encourage members and others working the field applied 
anthropology develop common practice and point view and share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology 
have separate sessions the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 


Organization. 


Publications 

quarterly journal, Human Organization, published the Society and devoted the presen- 
tation research results the several fields specialization the members. also provides summaty 
evaluation the literature from the point view the needs the practitioner, and continuing 


tion, the editors, the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 
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Announcing 


THE BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI AWARD 


the interest encouraging workers the various fields applied anthropology report 
their findings, award has been established honor the late Bronislaw Malinowski, 
original member the Society for Applied Anthropology and, before his death, one its strong- 
est supporters. The donor the award wishes remain anonymous. 

The following prizes will awarded the authors the best papers submitted before 
May 1951: 

Class First Prize: $100.00 
SECOND $50.00 


Class STUDENT PRIZE: $50.00 


The papers should represent the results actual field work and involve the presentation 


concrete cases showing: 


(1) study changes that have taken place specific interpersonal situation 
result technological, environmental, other changes; 


situation which changes were introduced individual group order 
accomplish specific results. such case, the paper should explain the purpose 
the intended change, describe the existing situation, and then state what hap- 
pened consequence. 


RULES ENTRY 


(1) The competition open non-members well (5) During the period the cempetition, some 
members the Society. Entries should the papers may appear HUMAN ORGAN- 
marked “Class “Class B.” There are IZATION, but this will way indicate that 
special requirements for entry under “Class A.” such papers have priority the competition. 
entrant under “Class B,” however, must 


Papers should not exceed 12,000 words length. 


Footnotes and bibliographies should attached 


institution, and should state the name the 
separate sheets paper. All material should 


institution and the name instructor. 
typed and double-spaced. 
Papers may submitted from October 1950 
May 1951. The awards will announced 


the Annual Meeting the Society for Ap- THE 

plied Anthropology June, 1951. HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 
The editors HUMAN ORGANIZATION THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED 
will act sole judges. ANTHROPOLOGY, 

Only papers that have not been previously pub- WEST 55TH STREET, 

lished will considered for the award. YorK 19,N. 
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FALL, 1950 


Applied Anthropology 


often comes surprise realize that the term 
“applied anthropology” not self-explanatory. Although 
the Society has been existence for over years and has 
been publishing journal for over nine, the meaning the 
word and, for that matter, it- 
self, does not seem clearly understood. 


There is, course, the popular misconception that an- 
thropology consists either measuring heads (physical an- 
thropology) digging ruins (archaeology), each which, 
the nature the operations through which obtains its 
data, independent discipline. But beyond this, there 
still great deal confusion about just what the 
ogist concerned with—confusion that not decreased 
reading out-of-context statements many anthropologists. 


Sometimes one gets the impression that the anthropologist 
interested only something called existing 
kind ectoplasmic substance, independent the people 
who use the objects and processes which the 
constituted. Yet one applies the practical test looking 
what the anthropologist does, and not what says, 
one finds that the material collects the field has 
with the relationships people one another, and particu- 
larly with these relationships they combine into organiza- 
tions and constitute the varying types institutions—family, 
economic and political, religious and associational—that make 
society. 

But the anthropologist approaches these problems hu- 
man relations, human organization, from broader point 
view than most other investigators working this 
field. does this for historical (and largely accidental 
reasons, and not from any theoretical bias, least when 
began. the past was normally one-man expedition and, 
until years ago, limited his field research non-Euro- 
pean peoples, had combine one person all the 
sciences dealing with man. tried obtain information 
about his subjects’ physical and physiological characteristics, 
their history (archaeological, traditional and written), the 
and vocabulary their language, and complete 


description possible their institutions and ways 
doing things. Since and his fellow anthropologists were 
making field studies wide variety peoples, very 
readily developed comparative point view and became 
interested isolating the factors that produced the diversity 
custom and conduct reported from every part the 
globe. This comparative point view was both contem- 
poraneous and historical. endeavored analyze culture 
change took place time, and his major theoretical 
conflicts were organized around this problem. 


field man, tried record accurately and com- 
pletely what saw and heard, and back his descrip- 
tions technological and ceremonial activity with the ac- 
tual objects used. Because this emphasis careful 
recording, tried describe everything could, the need 
being made more poignant and dramatically urgent his 
knowledge that might the last observer see the people 
their pristine ways before the onrushing European civil- 
ization made them almost unrecognizable. result, 
unconsciously escaped the paralyzing tendency the other 
sciences dealing with man, set deductive systems 
logical basis, manipulate abstractions rather than build 
inductions from experience. 


This emphasis field work, observation and descrip- 


tion, was the first great strength the anthropologist. His 
second, derived from his one-man expedition tradition, was 
his habit seeing man whole (to use what now almost 
trite phrase). Consequently, was able examine the 
interdependent and mutual relationships all the factors 
influencing human organization. His third advantage was 
being necessity dumped into comparative point view. 
Every theory came upon had tested against materials 
from wide variety cultures. was not caught the 
trap basing everything the evidence from one single 
civilization has been the case, with minor exceptions, 
all the other disciplines. The restrictions imposed the 
comparative point view did not make him very productive 
conceptual schemes, neither did make him very happy. 
But the mass accumulated data provided healthy bucket 
ice water whenever started get too big for his boots. 
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the field worker. However useful for other purposes these 
classical studies may be, they not provide (directly 
least) uniformities that will enable make more accurate 
predictions. This particularly true since the applied an- 
thropologist prefers restrict his accounts change 
relatively narrow time canvas. wishes describe the 
actual occurrences change specific relations between 
specific people and, consequently, vast historical panoramas 
that become the fashion from time time are far removed 
from his research interests. 

Limiting himself the study change does, the 
applied anthropologist particularly interested situations 
where the experimental introduction change 
recognizes that much can learned the observation 
processes change over which has control. 
knows there are many cases where, for one reason another, 
the experimental approach cannot yet used. Where pos- 
sible, however, would like conduct experiments, and 
that why most research work applied anthropology 
gravitates toward areas where the experimental approach can 


business and industry, government, psychiatry and 
social work, the question constantly being asked: 
situation seems thus; suppose and so, what 
will happen?” all these areas, experiments are being 
conducted daily and, whether explicitly not, they are 
periments human relations. here that the applied 
anthropologist finds his laboratory, where careful observa- 
tion will enable him obtain mass data experiments 
that achieve both positive and negative results. his capa- 
city for analysis and prediction (and his 
creases, becomes more and more possible for him design 
experiments and supervise their implementation. does 
carry out the experiment himself administrator, thera- 
pist, group worker, the like. Whatever his role, provided 
maintains his research interest foremost and describes the 
experiment, adding our knowledge change and, 
ultimately, our ability control change rather than 
its mercy. For this reason, applied anthropology might 
more properly called experimental anthropology, and 


this meaning the term primary that the Society 


and Human Organization are dedicated. 


The Clearinghouse for Research 


Human Organization 

believe there very great need for system through 
which information current researches the fields hu- 
man interpersonal relations can readily exchanged. De- 
pendence upon the sporadic and uncertain process publica- 
tion fails meet this need. Accordingly, the Society has 
organized CLEARINGHOUSE FOR RESEARCH 
HUMAN ORGANIZATION collect information 
current research and distribute bulletin regular inter- 
vals, listing and describing briefly projects presently under 
way. The Clearinghouse will also act central record sys- 
tem which research workers can report regarding their 
projects and which they can turn for information about 
projects similar their own, whatever the classification under 
which they may formally listed. 
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Introducing Preventive Psychiatry 


into Community 


David Aberle* 


Introduction 


Its planning stage completed, October, 1948 group for 
preventive psychiatry passed action and began try 
work community. common with other groups—psy- 
chiatric, social work, government, race relations projects, and 
on—we were “outsiders” moving with the purpose 
effecting some sort change behavior the part mem- 
bers that community. might expected, number 
problems relations with the community arose. Some 
these problems, and their solutions, will described the 
following pages. While were aided our efforts cer- 
tain kinds awareness, were also handicapped particu- 
lar blind spots. Our experiences, therefore, are concern 
applied anthropologists, and hoped that this paper will 
serve draw attention this problem area promising 


one for research. 


Although will stress the mistakes made, for reasons 
that will become apparent should pointed out that the 
group now housed, operates clinic service and extend- 
ing its scope; the difficulties have not proved overwhelming.! 


The Group and Its Purposes 


The group financed The Grant Foundation carry 
out five years’ work the area preventive psychiatry. 
headed psychiatrist, Dr. Erich Lindemann the 

*David Aberle with the Department Social Relations and 
School Public Health, Harvard University. This article re- 
vision paper read Dr. Aberle the Annual Meeting the 
Society For Applied Anthropology, May 28, 1949. 


The author’s role the group has not been primarily that 
trouble-shooter community affairs. His chief focus activity 
research family cases, and his interest and activity the area 
relations with the community has been product necessity. The 
empirical data which this paper based consist minutes our 
group’s meetings with committees and informal groups the com- 
munity, the author’s discussions with the staff our project, and his 
discussions with some members the community. 


Massachusetts General Hospital and Harvard University, 
and staffed psychiatrists, clinical psychologist, psy- 
chiatric social worker, medical statistician, and social 
anthropologist (the writer). The clinical psychologist was 
also trained under Kurt Lewin, the Center for Group 
Dynamics. The group called the Human Relations Service, 
name selected for its innocuous quality the Community 
Mental Health Council (of which more will said) be- 
cause anticipated unfavorable reaction the town 
title using words like “psychiatry” health” 


ce ” 
even were adopted. 


This paper concerned with the Service’s relations with 
the community, and not with its internal organization, aims, 
day-to-day routine, research plans. orient the reader, 
however, brief statement aims necessary. 


offer psychiatric and social case-work facilities 
the community. This involves setting formal and in- 
formal contacts that will lead the widest possible net- 
work referrals. case requires greater time com- 
mitment than the Service can afford, may referred 
other sources. 


set collaborative relationship with such pol- 
icy-making groups schools and churches, under- 
stand their problems and able offer help with 
specific cases and with general questions preventive 
psychiatry. 


survey the extent mild and severe emotional 
problems the community, order gauge the com- 
munity’s needs for psychiatric and other services dealing 
with problems emotional adjustment. 


study community reactions the project and see 
whether enterprise like the Service can become perma- 
ment part the community’s agencies after the five years’ 
foundation-supported work over. 
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rry out research problems the The offices were his home, different neighbor- 


emotior hood but very similar socio-economic background the 
occur (parti first. The doctor had been strongly identified with the kind 


ployment areas). work the Service planned carry out. Forewarned the 
difficulties the first neighborhood, the doctor’s wife cir- 


cularized the area and paved the way for the Service, explain- 
proach rather than purely psyc ing 


ing its aims saying that she felt her husband would have anc 
wanted the group have place the community. With her 


trong neighborhood support assured, the next zoning board con 


community suburb Boston, with population mid January, went smoothly, People pro 


between 15,000 and 20,000, residential rather than indus- neighborhood showed up, but made effort stop for 
trial—a “bedroom” town—with rather large percentage the Service from getting its new home. They wanted 
the wealthy. but also with sure that the family aid agency would under cir- 


aly 


and some ethnic diversity. was not selected because cumstances take over the vacant house their neighborhood, 


was considered “typ anything, but because was 

within working ran ston and, more important, not 

professional offices place with favorable associations for 

the town’s Mental invited the Servic 

known, neither high nor low son 


Since then, information received through various channels the 

IV. Relations with the Community has 

appears that this town certain neighborhoods have re- 

(a) Efforts Find Housing sisted all sorts projects—apartment buildings, highways, 


its planning stage. the Service had been closely linked two-family houses and on. Furthermore, the first neigh- 


somewhat the nature the initial 


borhood, much the resentment against the family aid 


where had agency stemmed from the fact that employed Junior 


neignbdorne where it Ni moved some year con 
the itself was well-established. When members volunteer aids. People felt that these 
the Service staff was ready begin action, the wanted volunteer women workers with their “big, shiny cars 
purchase the vacant house next door and rent haughty and upper-class, looking down the local residents 


living near the agency and going around good 
works” for the lower classes. The residents 


Service. The Service agreed this plan, so, early Novem 
the agency applied the appropriate board for permi sen 


< 1 t B yoard n tine one week late wanted nothing to do with either the agency, Its workers or 
t in n \ lat 1 wh 
the its cases. these reactions the family aid agency members 
ui Ss \ oO ul xpected op} siti d A mit 


Complaints centered around the parking problem that completely unaware. 


Our original hypothesis, that were resisted because 

the unfavorable aura psychiatry, seems longer 

tenable. appears that one trouble-making factor gen- 


wel fe, ct “tor the ear and 1 . | 

was this last factor, the fear powerful antagonism for anything that threatens real pro 

psychiatric group, that was crucial. were town populated “refugees” from bro 


some antagonistic remarks less clear-cut nature di- Boston, who are determined keep their town pre 


recte rainst family aid acenc hace rem!) ad oy 
family aid agency, whose members had residential area. should have recognized this aspect tha 
thought themselve cure the neighborhood, and were doubt. 
su ( wa tne ¢ cism. Nevertheless, pel 

( 1eeting to : 


interclass tensions. 
beh 


Follow the meeting, there was great deal disturl 
ance and, one month later, the Service was still hearing unnecessary emphasize the necessity for more care- enc 
trouble the neighborhood and was debating about the ad- ful groundwork than laid the first instance. bri 
visability moving into such storm center. the third 
week December, some residents were talking legal (b) Committee and Contact Work per 
that area, and withdrew. 


ever-widening circle contacts among people who were 

Toward the end November, 1948, while the Service our existence and favorably disposed towards the 
trying decide what about its first locale, young Service and its works. This was necessary both create 
doctor, popular the town, died suddenly. Through mem- informal network referrals, and ensure cooperative the 


ber the town’s Mental Health Council, the Service made support for any future recommendations that the Service 


contact with his widow who offered rent his offices the might wish implement. Jar 
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bor- The Human Relations Service had been invited estab- 
the lish itself the town the Community Mental Health 
cind Council, which had been there for several years. Consequent- 
the ly, the Service’s first collaborative relationship, even prior 
moving there, was with this Council. (The first official meet- 
ain- ing was October, 1948). The Service also had liaison 
lave and mutual referral arrangement with the family aid agency 
heretofore mentioned, but there were few other channels 
communication with the community. The Service faced three 
the problems: (1) The Mental Health Council was too large 
for effective discussion and planning programs, once the 
Service had passed the paper stage. (2) Service had 
have contacts with many more agencies, were not re- 
main simply adjunct welfare agency—important and 
fruitful though that tie had been from the start, could 


not afford that sort limitation. (3) requests for talks 
and discussions with community groups and members began 


come in, seemed that Service staff members had 
some difficulty explaining their general aims. Sometimes 
nels they succeeded only producing bewilderment and suspicion 
their listeners. 
March, 1949, these three problems were solved. 
One major step was the reorganization the Mental Health 
Council, carried out the suggestion Dr. Lindemann. 
was broken down into series six committees: school 
committee, clergy committee, family service committee, 
and on. The heads these committees, together with 
certain members large, still make the total Community 
Mental Health Council which continues operate 
unit, but meets less often. Each committee 
sembled his own group, including members the community 
who were not previously the Council. Some the com- 
mittees are already operating, while others have yet 
set up. Service staff has been holding quite successful 
meetings with some these committees, discussing matters 
mutual interest. Groups are small enough for informal 
program. The Service staff members need longer speak 
broad terms about their aims, but instead can talk about 
present activities that make more sense the subcommittees 
ect than the earlier and broader enunciations ever did. Similarly, 
when staff members give public talks, they anchor the discus- 
sion specific activities the Human Relations Service, 
specific problems, such adolescent difficulties, aggressive 
behavior children, according the interests the audi- 
ence. committee system has two other advantages: 
brings the Service into contact with more members the 
community than was the case with the older Council, and 
permits considerable saving time, since not necessary 
for the entire staff meet with each committee. these 
methods, the problems effective organization and planning, 
widening contacts, and more straightforward communication 
seem have been solved. 
the Even this successful step nearly caused trouble, however. 
understand how this came about, necessary review 
the history the reorganization the Community Mental 


Health Council into its constituent committees. Early 
January, 1949, the Council set committee make 


ommendations for reorganization, meeting mid-Fel 
ruary, the committee suggested the kind set-up described 
the foregoing paragraphs. But hours before this meeting, 
the members the Human Relations Service discovered that 
the committee had actually begun carry out the reorgan- 
ization, thus exceeding its power recommend and, instead, 
offering fait accompli the Council. Furthermore, the 


committee had made definite recommendation wheth 
not the reorganization would dissolve the Council. 


The reports that reached the Service indicated that some 
people were disturbed about the way things were being 
handled. this point, the chairman the committee re- 
organization was induced soft-pedal the fact that the re- 
organization had already begun, and offer the plan for 
discussion the meeting. was adopted that time, but 
only after great deal talk. appeared, both from the 
reports the Service received and from the discussion the 


meeting, that some people were offended the fact that the 


committee had taken itself more power than 
delegated it, thus upsetting those who were well 


ga 
tomed to committee work. 


second focus for the disturbance was the possibility 


the Mental Health Council would dissolved. Council 


that 


had operated for several years, was linked the Community 
Council and Community Fund Drive and had wide variety 
interests and ties number different agencies. Now 
the interests the Human Relations Service, 
that was naturally disturbing representatives other com- 
munity agencies. Their anxiety was alleviated when was 
decided that the Council should continue opera 


maintain its interest projects other than the Service. 


+ 


and 
But 
only the opportunity for discussion saved the reorganization 


from causing great deal tension. 


concluding this treatment the Service’s activities, 
should mentioned that various discussions, Human Re- 
lations Service members have touched sore points that 
example, questions have been 
+} 


were never anticipated. For 


raised about class and ethnic groups the town, and 


willing grant 


the existence economic difference, but the mention 


have created some uneasiness. People appear 
class differences minority problems often creates defensive- 


ness change subject matter. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


spite the fact that the Human Relations Service was 
flying blind good deal the time, somehow managed 
make definite progress getting located and organized and 
developing network local contacts. would seem 
that while are participating them, our situation, 
many interpersonal and intergroup situations, are rather 
fragile than imagine, although some turn out rat 
more explosive than anticipated the time. 

this point, worthwhile speculating what kinds 
things should ideally have been aware moving 
into new community. the most general sense, group 
that moves into new area carry out program aimed 


| 
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changing the situation should sensitized the type socio- 
cultural setting which will attempt work. should 
expedite every learn about the concrete 
ture the area, embodied individuals, and should 


sensitive the nuances interpersonal relations, individual 


underlying motivations. 


capable ordinary social 


life intuitively aware some these ele- 
men t Some people, in fact, operate more effectively 
intuitive basis than the best-trained professionals. But 
since assume that social scientists can trained, seems 
wareness 

Awareness the socio-cultural setting. This type 
the key successful operation the field. One should 


know the sensitive points, the codes manners, the types 


committees, cliques, councils 


etc.) that characterize the society, and how they operate. One 


rapidly possible and tread 


peen learned. ne group was operat- 


ing within the ambit Western culture, and was staffed 


Europeans, would seem 


that the ordinary proces socialization would have given 
the Service staff members the necessary for successful 
operation the town. Yet clear that made insufficient 
allowance for the sentiments surrounding property and resi- 
dence areas the town, and got into trouble; that failed 
allow for interclass tensions the first 
various points disturbed irritated some people 
questions about class and ethnic groupings. 
failed pay sufficient attention standard 
practices during the reorganization period. Had the staff 


members had more trained awareness the importance 


might have been smoother 


the concrete social embodied 


What 


system, 


ever general knowledge one has about 


which one working, each new community 
necessary discover afresh who represents what. This 


slow worl best, since our meetings are full 

was hi 1S is Mrs. School Board,’ 
one our leading citizens,” 
ranklin, the Presbyterian minister,” and worst all, 
‘his Mrs. Well and good, Mrs. 
member the 


and who are her friends? 


new 
Brown, the 


” 


but Brown 


effective 


The concept network influence has been most strongly 
developed Robert Merton, “Patterns Influence: Study 
Interpersonal Influence and Communications Behavior Local 
Community,” Communications Research, 1948-1949, ed. Paul 
Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton, Harper Bros., New York, 1949, pp. 
180-219. See also Frank Stewart, Sociometric Study Influ- 
ence Southtown,” Sociometry, Vol. 10, 1947, pp. 11-31. Many 
studies have been made during the past decade both the fields 
Rural Sociology and Applied Anthropology. For earlier examples 
see: “Government Administration and Informal Local 
Charles Loomis and Douglas Ensminger, Applied Anthropology, 
Vol. No. 1942; “Determination Morale Industrial Com- 
pany, Conrad Arensberg and Douglas Macgregor, cit.; 


“Rebuilding American Community Life,” Charles Loomis, 
Amer. Soc. Rev., Vol. No. 1940. 
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figurehead selected because prominent lawyer Bos- 
ton? Did Mr. Franklin arrive the community two 
and how getting along with his congrega- 
Who Mrs. Jones, anyway? The wife important 
man? old hand committee work? Someone who just 
thought this work might interesting? don’t know. 
Last, who else this town nearly 20,000 should know, 
are work effec- 


years ago, 


how get know them, 


tively. These are crucial questions for group such 
Our own service members are well aware this, 


They await the passage 


but not 
know any convenient short-cuts. 
time solution the problem. 


Awareness interpersonal relations, personality and 


Whereas the social scientist likely stress 
the crucial importance understanding the institutions 
the society which working, psychiatrists, psychi- 
workers, and psychologists are more prone em- 
matters interpersonal relations and individual per- 
sonality: the shyness Mr. the aggressions Miss 
the security shown Mr. Mrs. not surprising that 
most members the Service staff have been strongest this 
kind document this fact, however, 
require lengthy treatment. 


rareness. would 


seems likely that strength any one these abilities 


compensates greatly for weakness others. also clear 


that different professional workers will 


strengths and weaknesses. group aware the importance 


all these questions and trained getting the answers 
might able proceed more rapidly than usual today. 


Concretely, 


terdisciplinary training. 


this means either interdisciplinary groups in- 


But the skills one skull are not 


transferred another very quickly—especially when people 


have completed their professional training. Furthermore, the 
members interdisciplinary group must act immediately 


concrete situations with what equipment they have, with- 
out the opportunity consulting their colleagues from other 
fields. This throws the weight toward interdisciplinary train- 
ing. evident that there much room for work along 
these lines, and that applied anthropologists might provide 
important force rigging practical training courses. 


The Development “Case Let now 
initial statement: that the Relations 
Service but one the many enterprises where group 
enters community create change. spite 
and relatively detailed account 
our experiences given here, doubtful whether would 
use anyone starting similar project. 
this respect, the present narrative fairly typical. re- 


turn our Human 
the apparently open, frank 


viewing the literature group field research and group ac- 
tion programs, found little material that was assistance 
our own group. And for every experience written up, how- 
ever briefly and schematically, there are thousands buried 
the minds applied anthropologists, heads clinics, and 
administrators government and other agencies. account 
approaches the kind statement ordinarily given new 
worker, giving him the low-down the situation which 
will find himself. 


Why should this the 


case? Limitations time for 


personality 
sta 
social groupings (kinship units 
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writing up, and space for publishing such experiences are 
only two reasons. The failure keep adequate records 
another important reason, but one that itself influenced 
such factors one’s own insecurity admitting mistakes 
and the feeling that one’s professional status involved 
such admissions. Finally, there the serious problem 
anonymity: the possibility that publication the full story 
might violate professional confidences, damage relationships 
within the staff, harm members the community, destroy 
the agency’s relationship with the community. 

Assuming that the problems relationships within the 
staff can handled, the following things might done: 

(a) Those working projects the sort described here 
should keep complete and frank diary events pos- 
sible. This considered standard procedure, but not often 
done fact. 


(b) One more central research agencies should collect 


The American Anthropological Association 


Chairman: 


Topic: 


Speakers: Frederick Conrad Arensberg 


The above meeting will continue Room 103, Wheeler Hall between 2:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. 


Ralph Linton 


Chairman: 
Speakers: 


THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


will joint sponsors the following meetings: 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER the Wheeler Auditorium between 9:30 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. 
David Mandelbaum (Far West Vice President the Society for Applied Anthropology) 
“Anthropological Perspectives International 


Philip Drucker, Trust Territory Administration” 
Alfred Metraux, “Technical Assistance and Anthropology” 


number full and frank accounts such group experiences 
and publish them the form case book. group 
cases were brought together, with the locale and the writers 
kept anonymous, then the problem the worker’s personal 
insecurity and the protection the community can both 
handled. The Society for Applied Anthropology ideal 
agency for such venture. 


The problems raised here are means unique ap- 
plied work: they are chronic straight research projects 
well. Written accounts such projects are also thin giv- 
ing concrete information these problems. But the case 
applied work, group intent creating change, the 
impact mistakes particularly serious. For that reason, 
order that our experience may become cumulative instead 
being repeatedly wasted, seems great importance 
develop more fuller case books research and action 
groups their relations with the community. 


University California, Berkeley, California 


Morris Opler Capus Waynick Ralph Linton 


Chairman: Margaret Mead 


American Association for the Advancement Science 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER the Mather Room 2:00 p.m. 


Hotel Allerton, Cleveland, Ohio 


Speaker: Eliot Chapple, “The Analysis Human Relations with the Interaction Chronograph” 

The development method measuring the interaction individuals will presented with 
reference its theoretical background and the results applying specific problems psychiatry 
and psychotherapy, business and industry, and the family and community over the last years. 
part the exposition, there will demonstration the experimental modifications in- 
dividual’s responses consequent upon controlled changes the behavior another person; other 
words, using this person experimental variable. This experimental situation will recorded 
the Interaction Chronograph, the basic computer used reduce the quantitative material man- 
ageable form. 


Discussants: ‘To announced. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER the Mather Room 9:30 a.m. 


Chairman: John Useem (Midwest Vice President the Society for Applied Anthropology 
Topic: Character and the Administration Native Peoples” 
Speakers: Norman Humphrey, “American Stereotypes and Personality Structure Mexican Indian 


Village” 
Edward Kennard, Americans for Working Foreign Cultures” 
Edward Hall, Jr., Concepts Dissociation and Awareness Factors Change the 
Cross-Cultural 


Gordon Macgregor, and Policies Administration American Samoa” 
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CHAPTER 
Economic Logic and Human Relations 


How can people industry learn draw the appropriate 


ions trom economic tacts! 


The union leader seeks achieve the greatest possible eco- 
nomic gains for his members, but the same time should 
recognize that the possibilities are not unlimited. Now that 
the boom days pattern increases cents, and 
on, are less frequent, the union leader must examine the 
financial condition the firm with particular care when 
bargain. His research department furnishes him 
and figures from which can make informed 
nanagement’s ability pay. But economic facts 

estimates not themselves determine the 


observe. 


people make decisions that are economically dam- 

ing even disastrous them, customary call them 
unrealistic, illogical, and on; but problems are never solved 
this way. Rather, must ask: Under what conditions 


sound economic decisions, and under what con- 


ditions they make unsound economic decisions? 


ing two cases provide some tentative answers 


Let examine case union-management 
conflict and the forces affecting economic decisions therein: 


The plant was located semi-rural area declining in- 
dustries. manufactured charcoal and wood alcohol, both 
which products were declining demand. The union’s re- 
search department showed that the industry was sick and 


that management could not stand any wage increase pres- 
ent. fact, that particular area, contract had carried 


*This the second installment series four articles that will 
appear consecutive issues Human Organization. 

**Mr. Garfield Vice President the International Chemical 
Workers Union, A.F. L.; Professor Whyte with the New York 
state Industria] and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


wage increase and there had been two negotiated wage cuts. 
The plant under review was part corporation that could 
close this unit with little disturbance the total operation. 
The union, therefore, was exceedingly weak bargain- 


ing position. 


Nevertheless, the local union negotiating committee was 
pushing vigorously demand for cent increase. After 
four fruitless meetings with management, the international 
representative was called in. His summary the situation 
was that management would not under any circumstances 
offer increase, that was fully prepared stand strike 
and, necessary, close the plant. The executives were 
sure their position they had offered open the books for 
union inspection. 


Now, the workers not only did not want strike, they 
did not expect increase. small town, there are inevit- 
ably enough informal contacts between workers and foremen, 
friends relatives workers with friends relatives 
foremen, for the workers’ feelings public knowledge. 
this case, the workers were saying each other: 
lucky get the same damn contract again.” And manage- 
ment knew it. 


Why then the aggressive demand for cent increase? 
First, because the bitter resentment the workers toward 
management. The local people felt that management had re- 
sisted the union every opportunity and every possible 
way. They were constantly guard against management, 
and had fought out strike only two years previously. 
ond, because two factions were fighting for control the 
local union. Although they were not divided any 
ical lines, the two contending leaders disagreed all sorts 
issues within the plant. They could agree only one thing: 
the boss was their chief enemy and must fought aggres- 
sively. 


The union leaders power felt compelled make strong 
demands. Anything less, they felt, would interpreted 
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weakness and would result political suicide. They prob- 
ably were afraid that management would demand wage de- 
crease, and their demand for cent raise was only 
tactic head off such move management’s part. But 
management did not propose decrease. And the local of- 
ficers argued for the cents, they found themselves com- 
mitted this figure that they were powerless back down. 
The opposition leaders were forced agree that cents was 
very strong union demand, while the argument continued 
the local officers had opposition. But they know that 
they agreed not take increase, the opposition would 
immediately jump into action and gain adherents for the local 
union election held only six weeks hence. 


When the local negotiating committee and management 
finally reached impasse, the international representative 
came for three meetings. Each time argued the union’s 
case vigorously—with real hope success. 


Finally, his third meeting, the international representa- 
tive called recess and announced his committee: 


“Look, I’m tired. don’t think can get any further. 
The company refuses budge. think you ought back 
and recommend strike the people. Let’s break off nego- 
tiations, call special meeting, and call for strike. will 
clear with the International Union. You already have 
strike sanction. say it’s okay—go ahead, call the 


The committee members argued back: 


“No, no, let’s not break off negotiations. Let’s keep 
going. don’t want take strike Let’s keep 


” 


talking. 


The international representative stood pat: 


“Look, you’re wasting time, you’re wasting your 
time, you’re wasting the conciliator’s time. You just can’t 
get anywhere. You know and know 


The local people still wanted keep the negotiations going 
until the international representative came 


and kept arguin 


would suggest that back and negotiate now 
and say that will accept the same contract, but with 
30-day wage opener. And I’m willing the member- 
ship and sell that.” 


The local officers accepted this proposal immediately. They 
seemed eager find way get off the spot, and this seemed 
it. The right reopen wage negotiations any time, 
days’ notice, could hardly mean anything concrete, since 
the economic picture for the plant was not likely change 
much within the year. But the proposal did have face-saving 
value. Furthermore, the international representative’s offer 
take responsibility for the settlement seemed take the 
local officers out the line fire. 


When the international representative went before the 
membership meeting, was faced with dual task. want- 
sell the contract, and also wanted protect the posi- 
tion the local officers. This did making strong 
attack upon the membership—for letting the negotiating com- 
mittee down. 


began complimenting the local committee for the 
efficiency with which they had handled the negotiations. They 
had really done their part, said. But the rank and file 
members had forgotten that they, too, played important 
role negotiations, although they did not sit around the 
bargaining table. his words: 


“Every single person this hall and every single person 
within management knew, number one, that you weren’t 
going strike, that you didn’t want strike, and number 
two, that you felt you would lucky get the same con- 
tract. Whenever you talked about the negotiations, inside 
the plant outside, you blabbed, everyone you. You 
lucky get the same damn contract.’ Top 
management knew it. You gave guns your committee, 
and then you forgot give them the ammunition. 

“You were fighting losing battle from the beginning, 
but you have 30-day wage opener. don’t know it’s 
going you any good, but conditions change, and you 
fellows really mean business, then you have chance 
redeem You can’t blame anybody but yourselves 
for what has happened. 

you have conscious certain things. First, 
you have sick industry. You know well that no- 
body this area has gotten raise—and matter fact, 
two outfits got cut percent. You know and man- 
agement knows it. And one more thing, throughout the 
country, our union has been getting increases only 
percent our contracts. just haven’t been getting 
many increases this year. wouldn’t feel too bad about 
the fact that you didn’t get 


The membership voted unanimously—but with enthusi- 
accept the contract. 


When the elections were held, all the incumbent officers 
were voted out, and the opposition group took over. have 
evidence what happened, but assume that the op- 
position faction campaigned the issue that the officers 
power had been too easy management and that the new 
group would more aggressive and more effective its de- 
mands. That conclusion supported subsequent events. 
Immediately the new officers took over, they invoked the 
30-day notice for reopening wage negotiations. this writ- 
ing, the negotiating parties are again deadlocked. And, since 
the economic situation unchanged, wage increase this 
time still out the question. 


What can happen now? The international representative 
casting about for another face-saving device that will get the 
new officers off the spot. Such move will avert disastrous 
strike, but will not stabilize the situation within the union. 
Perhaps next year’s election will put the old officers back 
power. 


most situations, the economic facts are subject more 
than one rational interpretation, that various points 
view can supported with economic evidence. such cases, 
disentangle sentiments and logical argu- 
ments. Not here. Regardless his economic philosophy, 
the detached observer would have recognize that in- 
crease would gained this case. sense, the member- 
ship itself recognized this fact. And yet the leaders were not 
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accept it. Why? The resentment against management 
was that union leader could satisfy his con- 
stituents unless got something from management. When 
impossible, the international representative tried 
unsuccessfully protect the position the local leadership— 

exceedingly undertaking when there strong pres- 
gression against management, but 


ay 


sure express 


tive Way so. 

Here see how strongly relations within the union are 
dependent upon the nature the union-management relation- 
other cases, where union-management relations dif- 
should expect find the internal union situation 


examine the following case from that point view 


ent the company was embarrassed. pointed 


union negotiators that their harmonious relations 
were well known throughout the industry. They had always 
been able trust him the past, and now asked that 
they trust him once more not asking for wage increase 
the time, but instead reopen ys. then 
hoped the company would able offer the increase 


was unable give present. But further ex- 


negotiators were sympathetic but unmoved. 
ons had always been satisfactory 
hey had always been able trust the president. 
even went far say trusted 


now—without explanation. But, added, the 
union negotiators had had several years personal experience 
president and their trust had been built thereby. 
other hand, the hundreds workers the plant, 
experience, did not have the same 


rement. was not conceivable that 


union negotiators could simply ask the membership 
faith. There had some explanation 


that they could pass the members. 


The president’s feelings were hurt this apparent lack 
faith, but went tell the story that had heretofore 
embarrassed reveal. The company’s financial problems 
were not due entirely the general business situation. Man- 
agement had made serious mistakes its buying policy and 
the general operation some departments. The president 
felt that steps were being taken repair the damage and that 
could reasonably expect the company more 
favorable position three months. But the moment, man- 
agement was very difficult situation. 
negotiators accepted this explanation. fact, 
only few the details were news them, since the “grape 
had some management’s blun- 


ders. So, while embarrassed the president make such ad- 
missions, his story served bring out the open, officially, 
what was common knowledge the union leaders and many 
employees. such situation, the president could not have 
asked the union along good faith. When revealed 
including convincing account steps being 


taken meet crisis—he placed himself and the management 

much better position relation the union. also gave 
the union negotiators story they could carry the members. 
Instead having apologize for failing get increase 


and ask the members trust the man they knew only 
remote symbol, the negotiators were able make strong 
and reasoned case for the 90-day extension. the strength 
this case, backed the years harmonious relations with 
management, the union members voted overwhelmingly for 
the extension. The story has happy ending, for three months 
later the parties were able negotiate increase that fitted 
very well with current trends the industry. 


The principle involved this case can stated this 
way: The sentiments people have towards company, union, 
individual, group, are strongly colored the per- 
sonal relations they experience. The union negotiators had 
had frequent contacts with the president, and most these 
had been mutually satisfying nature. They, therefore, 
had high personal regard for him and would have been in- 
clined accept his word without question. But they were 


} 


intelligent enough recognize that the members did not 


njoy similar relations with the president and could not 
expected have the same sentiments toward him. ask 
them take him 


event, there certainly would have been protests 


faith would have placed dangerou 
the union. 


leaders were selling out management. 


Successful negotiation not just matter winning the 
personal regard men across the table. The negotiator can 
make trouble for himself through his very successes, and the 
man who won over often finds himself the most difficult 
personal situation. 


The negotiator who sizes people moral terms es- 
pecially likely get into difficulties this score. often 
find union men going into their first meetings with top man- 
agement with fixed picture the personalities and char- 
acter the men they are meet. They think management 
representatives tough, heartless, grasping individuals, en- 
tirely unlike themselves. When they actually meet manage- 
ment face face, these attitudes are likely change. 
many cases, they are surprised find that the gement 
men are honest and well-meaning individuals who seem sin- 
cerely concerned about the well-being the working man. 
This unsettling experience for the union leader. 
adopt management’s point view and lose out with the rank 
and file, may totally confused the unexpected 
revelation. 


This the result viewing the problem too personally. 
‘The man who believes that problems are caused bad people, 
finds trouble when discovers that those had 
mind are just pretty good, average citizens. 


When the union leader decides that the top executive is, 
after all, honest and well-meaning his dealings with the 
union, his problems may very well starting instead end- 
ing. Will the top executive have the intelligence 
severance carry agreed-upon solutions right through his or- 
ganization? the management organization functioning 
such way make possible for top policy decision 
carried out effectively down the plant level? These 
questions indicate the folly accepting the top executive 
simply personality basis. 


The workers the plant don’t know the big boss. Their 
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daily contacts with management are with foremen, superin- 
tendents, personnel men, time study men, engineers and on. 
relations that personal contact level continue un- 
satisfactory the workers, the personal respect top union 
for top management cannot turned the advantage 
either party. 


Industrial relations problems are too complicated 
solved simply “good men” who approach them with 
will.” The union man who allows himself won over 
this basis alone asking for trouble for himself and his 
union. Unless the negotiator can foresee changes the whole 
union-management system human relations, result 
the new relationship between himself and the management 
negotiator, must proceed with the utmost caution and not 
allow himself sidetracked attractive personalities. 


short, relationship can treated realistically iso- 
lation. The union negotiator must see his relations with man- 
agement from the perspective his relations with other 
union officers and members. The management man must 
sure that, winning over union representative, does not 
isolate that man from the rank and file, thus rendering him 
useless both union and management. Management must 
think not only the men across the table but protecting 
and improving their positions with the rank and file. 


general conclusions drawn from comparing the 
two foregoing cases, can stated this way: 


the first place, must recognize that people’s reactions 
economic data are strongly affected their human rela- 
tionships. When there conflict between union and manage- 
ment, becomes impossible for union people consider eco- 
nomic data rational manner. And conversely, conflict 
will also color management’s handling such data. 


the other hand, the existence harmonious relation- 
ship does not make presentation economic facts unneces- 
sary. saw the second case, the fact that the union 
leaders trusted the president was not enough sell con- 
clusion, without data, the membership. The union leaders 
had think not only their relationship the president, 
but also their relationship with the rank and file. They had 
have story take back the membership. 


But should noted that the conflict case, manage- 
ment offered all the economic data the union might wish—in- 
cluding examination the books. But the offer had 
constructive effect. fact, the union people showed in- 
clination study the figures. the cooperation case, the 
president gave only brief account the company’s financial 
position, and this was accepted without further investigation. 
The union officers knew that the books were open them 
they cared verify the president’s statement, but they showed 
interest making such check. Why should they? Over 
period eight years, the president had made innumerable 
statements about the company and never once had misled 
them. Furthermore, the president’s statement checked cer- 
tain points with their own knowledge, further investiga- 
tion seemed pointless. 


Some people argue that labor relations can improved 
“giving people the facts.” Certainly, the withholding im- 
portant economic facts has damaging effect upon relations. 


But those who expect solve difficult problems human 
relations simply “giving people the will find them- 
selves sadly mistaken. The nature the union-management 
relationship will determine the amount interest pres- 
entation the And, course, various interpretations 
can drawn from the same set The only hope for 
working out conclusions that are economically sound depends 
upon building pattern human relations which people 
can deal more objectively with economic data. 


CHAPTER 
Healing Old Wounds 


The existence feeling hatred between union and 
management the most important factor the two parties 
must deal with. They may concerned about whether Ted 
Smith should laid off, Jones transferred another 
job, the rates the machine shop, any one number 
specific issues, but unless these issues are met way 
that basically changes the relationship, any decision simply 
makeshift. may impossible reach even makeshift 
decision long such hatred exists. the other hand, 
the bitterness can dispelled, becomes possible handle 
whole range issues that previously eluded treatment. 
Where there hatred, the problem this: how can the rela- 
tionship changed dispel it? Unless that problem 
met, other problem really solved. Two cases will illus- 
trate this: 


The first involves small plant (of workers, de- 
pending upon the level operations) that was part large 
corporation. new superintendent, the name Stanton, 
had recently taken over the plant. Because the poor eco- 
nomic condition the plant, had been sent make 
certain technological changes and, was the practice past 
superintendents, Stanton was putting these changes through 
unilaterally. 


Each the four previous superintendents had remained 
relatively short time with that particular plant and then had 
moved bigger position elsewhere the corporation. 
The workers had noticed this, and they felt that the other 
superintendents had forged ahead stepping the workers’ 
necks. They felt that Stanton was trying the same thing, 
and they were determined that would not get away with it. 

This was the situation when Mr. Johnson, the corporation’s 
new personnel manager, happened meet the union’s inter- 
national representative, Mr. Walters. Johnson was worried 
over the situation the plant and invited Walters discuss 
with him. 


Walters was convinced that improvements could 
made until the local union officers had had chance dis- 
charge their hostile feelings toward management. Since the two 
key management men, the personnel manager and the plant 
superintendent, were not responsible for the old wounds, 
perhaps would possible for them accept the hostility 
first step toward improving the relationships. Johnson 
agreed along with this and attend the next grievance 
meeting. added that management was ready give 
favorable decision the case workers who had been 
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laid off just before they had earned their vacation pay, and 


that these workers would paid. Walters welcomed the de- 
cision but asked that the announcement made the griev- 
nce meeting, that would seem result the 
meeting and thus contribute launching the relationship 
new basis 

Before meeting, Walters met with the union 
committee discuss problems with them. got the facts 
pecific grievances, but spent great deal time going 
events the past that had led the present bitter- 
nes his discussion convinced him that resentments would 

have aired before the grievances were taken up. 
the Johnson and Stanton represented 


prievance 


com 


general discussion. contrasted the 


approach with the sort 


understanding, consulting relationship hoped could 
velop. then turned the current situation the plant. 
After few general remarks, pointed across the table 
the plant superintendent and announced 


Walters went on: 


Stanton was startled and surprised. 


popularity poll the plant, you 


would rate somewhere minus zero. 


threw briefly similar comments designed show 
committee that shared their feelings and was 
things they wanted to, but could not, say. 


shifted his approach, order take the heat 


“the way people 

fault. The bad feelings come 

mostly from things that happened before you even came 


eople fired three our men. 


strike, and 


Did you hear about 


referring one the bitterest incidents 
relations history: the case the shack the 


lant yard. Much the work the plant was done outdoors. 


K SO they could 


the men kept fire the shacl 
then and warm up. This had been the 


iInsid now 


years when, suddenly, without warning 


explanation, management ordered the shack torn down. 
down with 
retaliated firing the 


Since the 


men were outraged. They shut the plant 
] 
three men considered the ring- 


wild-cat strike. The superintendent 


leaders strike 


was violation the contract, the union was poor 
position put fight for the men. The contract, course, 
made the shack, management had been 
technicall; its rights that case, although was 


destroying customary rights and privileges. 

When Walters mentioned this case, members the local 
committee hastened fill the details and explain, with 
obvious relish, how deeply they had resented management’s 


behavior. This story led flood other reminiscences, with 
the local union men doing most the talking. Johnson and 


Stanton listened with sympathetic interest that encourage 


full expression. 


the talk continued, marked change the emotions 
the union men was noticeable. When the discussion began, 
they were obviously tense and angry, but they talked the 
tension gradually eased, and the anger left them. Eventually, 
they began mention incidents where they said the union 
had erred, stories that chiefly involved man who was not 
the room. The former union president was truculent man 
whom management had finally promoted foreman—per- 
haps get him out the way. management man, 
was behaving very aggressive and overbearing manner 
and had alienated most the workers. 


When the men had talked themselves out, Johnson, the 


personnei manager, 


made statement this effect: 


new regime now, and want something get 
together with you and see that these things don’t happen 
the future. 

can understand that you people feel that Mr. Stanton 
assure you that that isn’t true. Mr. Stanton was brought 
here for specific job. was superintendent plant 
that makes exactly the same products you can produce. 
have lot machinery there that don’t have here. 
brought Mr. Stanton install that new line machin- 
ery because knows more about than anybody else. 
brought him because this plant has got make profit— 
otherwise can’t keep operating. think these 
changes are going assure the future this plant and 


your jobs.” 


the end the session, Walters suggested that manage 
ment take the committee out for lunch. Since Johnson had 
been told advance expect this suggestion, responded 
graciously and the meeting adjourned private dining room 


nearby restaurant. 


This was the first time the history their relations that 
management and union had sat down eat together. 
business was transacted. The people simply sat the same 
table and enjoyed easy-going, informal luncheon. the 
end two hours, the men returned the conference room 


discuss grievances. 


was evident now that the grievances would handled 
spirit that would have been absent had not been for 
the morning discussions and the management-sponsored lun- 
cheon. Johnson and Stanton now saw the possibility estab- 
lishing more cordial relationship and were eager make 
good-will gesture. They agreed vacation pay for the 
men, Walters had previously been told. And other griev- 
ances they were equally understanding, making concessions 
the amount about $100.00. Considering the very small 
size the plant, these concessions represented quite sub- 
stantial gain for the union. 


But for both parties the real gains were not measured 
terms money. More important, the foundation was laid 
for new and improved relationship between management 
and union. 
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particular importance here the fact that union and 
management worked out new pattern for handling techno- 
logical changes. Management argued that new machines were 
essential the economic survival the plant. While certain 
workers would displaced, the remaining force would 
assured steady jobs, and the way was paved for expan- 
sion operations that would mean greater employment 
eventually. 


The union men agreed that technological changes were 
necessary, but objected strongly the way they had been 
carried out. Heretofore, had been management’s practice 
simply announce such changes posting notice the 
bulletin board. Furthermore, the union insisted that when 
one man using new machine was doing job that had pre- 
viously called for two men, that man should receive addi- 


tional pay. 


The two parties now worked out new procedure. For 
instance, when technological change was prospect, the 
superintendent would call the union officers and explain 
the plan full and the effect the new change would have 
the work force. The matter who would operate the new 
machine and who would have laid off would dis- 
cussed the same time. there was question additional 
work responsibility the new job, the union agreed 
30-day trial period. During this time management would 
study the new job and then both parties would meet discuss 
possible wage adjustments. agreement was reached 
this 30-day period, the union would free lodge griev- 
ance the rate. 


Several months after the day-long meeting here described, 
management and union went into contract negotiations. Pre- 
vious negotiations had been long and bitter. The record 
showed one strike over contract dispute, well the wild- 
cat strike over the removal the shack. This time, negotia- 
tions proceeded smoothly and the parties reached mutually 
satisfactory agreement fraction the time had taken 
them previous years. 


this case, the full expression long pent emotions 
was chiefly responsible for the change union-management 
relations. But there was additional factor here that made 
the process relatively easy: the chief targets these hostile 
emotions were not the conference table. What would have 
happened had they been present 


The person who recognizes hostility against him and who 
can encourage the expression that hostility without losing 
his head and fighting back has excellent chance establish 
harmonious relationship. But behavior this kind requires 
unusual self-control, enough manage man-to- 
man discussion. group situation, where more than one 
man under attack and every man is, effect, speaking 
audience, such control very nearly impossible. 


Where the main targets resentment are actually present, 
advisable avoid raking the past. such cases, attack 
will lead defence and counterattack, and on, and the 
situation will further deteriorate. 


How can the hostile sentiments the two parties 
changed—without substituting new people the key posi- 
tions? perhaps the most difficult problem union- 
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management relations. cannot dealt with adequately 
the basis one briefly-described instance. However, the fol- 
lowing case may suggest one approach the 


One the plants certain corporation was 
difficulties with its union relations. The union people be- 
lieved that management throughout the corporation was ag- 
gressively anti-union, and they considered their own superin- 
tendent, Mr. Courtney, typical example that approach. 
seemed delight taking the local union officials 
surprise whenever ordered any changes. 


There were any number reasons why the union should 
resent him, but one little incident had left particularly vivid 
impression. The grievance committee walked into his office 
one morning for meeting and were greeted with the blunt 
question 

time was this meeting called for?” 

“Eleven o’clock,” replied the local union president. 

what time now?” 

fifty-five.” 

“All right, you back downstairs and don’t come back 


When the international representative, Mr. Sheldon, 
walked into this situation, realized that nothing could 
accomplished discussions that were limited specific con- 
tract grievances. the other hand, did not feel that 
could encourage his committee members express their feel- 
ings toward Courtney. Instead, sought give them that 
experience vicariously veering off grievances and discussing 
the factors that contribute toward peace war labor 
relations. 


Sheldon avoided direct reference any problem within 
this particular plant, but, the same time, did not just 
talk general terms. gave examples problems other 
plants—but always selected problems knew paralleled 
those this particular plant. 

began describing worker who had been elected 
president his local union. The president was proud his 
position wanted hold the respect the people who had 
elected him. But management refused give him the recog- 
nition his position merited. was forced fight manage- 
ment every possible point. 


For example, one morning management posted notice that 
future the men would not dress the regular locker room 
but adjoining building. president had not been 
notified this action and was taken surprise when irate 
workers came him for explanation. had admit 
that knew nothing about it, and angrily announced that 
would see that management did not get away with 
this action. would show them that could not shoved 
around. 

Now there may have been good legitimate reason for this 
change. For instance, faulty boiler next the old locker 
room may have become safety hazard requiring the change 
facilities until repairs could made. How simple would 
1. See William F. Whyte’s forthcoming book, Bargaining for Co 


operation, for detailed analysis case such change 
sentiments. 


have been call the union committee and discuss the situ- 
ation advance. Then, when the workers approached the 
president could have explained the situation them. 
would not have felt the need fight back. 


Sheldon gave more instances this sort. Then turned 
the plant and talked general terms. Courtney, knew, 
was young and ambitious, argued that the union could 
greatest friend bitterest enemy. The union 
could help him outstanding record for himself 
this the other hand, the union might make im- 

sible for him get ahead. 


) 


The entire discussion was largely monologue delivered 
Sheldon. But Courtney listened with obvious interest. 
Sheldon was sure that Courtney knew that was that 
talking about. But since the attack was 
did not have defend himself. 


Sheldon was really 
not direct, Courtney 


The committee members said nothing during this inter- 
view. Since their entire union-management experience was 
this plant, they could not have joined without directly 

J 
tacking Courtney. But after the meeting, the men gathered 
around Sheldon express their appreciation. the local 
president put it: 


“That was the best goldarn job ever heard spitting 


the guy’s eye without him knowing was being spit 


The test any such meeting found subsequent events. 
this case, marked change took place. would 
exaggeration state that cooperative relationship devel- 
oped, for the union leaders remained convinced that top man- 
agement was anti-union. Nor did they warm Courtney. 
But Courtney did change his approach the union. 
stopped taking the officers surprise; set regular 
the local officers, quite apart from the 
ask for their advice. they objected proposal, 
might still ahead with it, but least the union officers 
had the satisfaction being consulted and were now warned 
advance any changes that were affect the rank and file. 


weekly meeting 
outline his plans and 


1 


This change the relationship had vital effect upon the 
actual negotiation process. the previous years, there 
had been three strikes; after the meeting described here, the 
parties came agreement two contracts without 
strike. The negotiations were now carried out much 

calmer manner, and the local officers were able the job 
with very little help from the international. 
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What the Cases Mean 


both these cases, there are two important steps 
noted: 


Talking out the emotional tension. 


Following with human relations changes. 


the first step not taken, may impossible intro- 
duce the second. But the second step ignored the first 
will yield lasting results. 


both cases, changes became possible first releasing 
emotional tensions. the first case, all the local officers 
were able participate actively expressing their hostility, 
the international representative, the second case, had 
opened similar discussion, his local officers would have 
been able express their feeling, but the superintendent would 
certainly have fought back strongly. The union could then 
have expected further frustrations their dealings with him. 
Sheldon, therefore, had content with trying give his 
people vicarious satisfaction indirect attack his part. 
The meeting may have stirred more marked emotional 
change had been possible for the local officers participate 
actively, but the effect the meeting not judged 
solely the basis what took place therein. The real ques- 
tion is: does the pattern human relations change after such 
meeting? 

the first case, the local officers were convinced that the 
relationship was changing while actually the meeting. 
the second case, the local officers were convinced only that 
Sheldon had told Courtney what they had wanted say. 
Beyond that, they would simply have wait and see. But 
both cases, management followed the meeting insti- 
tuting marked change its handling the union officers. 
That was the pay-off. 


The importance these follow-up changes cannot un- 
derestimated. many meetings, the emotional air 
have been cleared and the stage set for more harmonious 
relations. But often the effects these meetings are lost 
because failure follow with appropriate changes. 
analogy might drawn between successful meeting and 
unlocking door that leads new area relations. If, after 
the meeting, the principals allow the lock snap shut again, 
they will find themselves back the same old conflict. When 
the lock snaps open, there time lose. Move through 
the door and there world where has become possible 
suddenly resolve old stalemates and find new answers 
(To 
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Morale Hospital Business 


Edith Lentz* 


“Everybody who comes into our office acts were 
the most mercenary people the world. You’d think 
were after their blood. I’m getting I’m almost ashamed 
tell people where work, honestly. cringe when people 
seem recognize the street. Isn’t that awful? But 
true. met man the bank just yesterday who 
looked vaguely familiar smiled slightly him, 
you know the way that is. turned with such 
look, really thought for minute that was going 
hit me, that’s how ugly looked. Then remembered 
him. had been the office about month ago and had 
argument about his 


This remark was made, half fun and half earnest, not 
perfectly competent and apparently well-adjusted office em- 
ployee. people who work the modern hospital business 
have many problems, but the one that overshadows all 
others the resistance and bad feelings arising over the pay- 
ment bills. 


Why people react strongly paying these particular 
debts, and why hospital employees experience much 
guilt over their collection Sometimes the problems 
group people can only understood when they are seen 
against the background the total situation which they 
live and work. the case these employees, necessary 
consider how the average American looks the hospital 
social institution. 


The traditions that govern our thinking about hospitals 
far back into the past when religious orders took care the 
sick part their normal exercise Christian charity. 
Times have changed, but still cling the mental image 
the hospital being place refuge. confidently 


*Edith Lentz research associate the New York State School 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Univ ersity. 


expected that many will served who cannot pay the full 
cost their care; that somebody, somehow, going “look 
those who have difficulty meeting their medical ex- 
penses. might said that the hospital institution has 
not yet adjusted capitalistic society. preferring 
think that succor for the ills mankind should tap, 
available all according need, and that ability pay 
should held secondary. 


the not too distant past, this ideal may have been ap- 
proximated many American communities. Large scale pri- 
vate philanthropy and religious service helped cover the 
difference betwen the needs patients and the actual cost 
running major institution. For many diseases, such 
pneumonia, therapy consisted largely putting the patient 
bed and keeping him warm and fed while nature took its 
course. This did not require extensive training the part 
the hospital staff and expenses consisted chiefly housekeep- 
ing costs. 

Today much this has changed. The financial problems, 
particularly the small community hospital, have become 
acute. Medicine the process changing from what may 
considered handicraft level highly developed tech- 
nological one. Each new piece equipment, every new 
serum, mean mounting costs, not only for materials but for 
the training staff that competent cope with that ma- 
terial. medical costs rise, the number patients who can- 
not pay the full cost their care also increases. Meanwhile 
old sources revenue are disappearing. Private endowments 
hospitals fabulously wealthy men still occur, but with 
diminishing frequency. the same time hospitals are find- 
ing that interest old endowments shriveling capital 
funds are tapped pay for the upkeep buildings and the 
buying new equipment. Even those hospitals partially 
religious orders are finding difficult meet their 
labor costs. The American Hospital Association has esti- 
mated that one out every three non-governmental general 
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hospital rate exceeding all its income, 
whetl from ients endowments. 

Current designed meet the situation have been 
inad Cross plans help the occasionally 
ill not the chronically ill, the unemployed, 
long-t ailments. Welfare aid, most local- 

has been rest the indigent.” 
its hioned definition meaning the 
totally hed. Today the average, self-respecting 
family that has most trouble paying its bills full. 
The stigma that falls all welfare recipients 
hard for them bear 

result this difference between the reality the situ- 

our thinking about it, new conceptions the hos- 

talasas institution are struggling come into being. 
the one hand, business-oriented boards hospital man- 

trying bring their institutions into line with 

ess practices.” The idea running hospital 
deficit, year, hurts their pride and their sense the 

Jus they judge their success business- 
nen econ terms, they work “balance the 
the make income cover current expen- 
ditur hospital business establishment 
responsibility for mec its own bills and paying its 
own expenses increase the price hospital 
patient will either pay his 
own bill paid some agency. The fact 
that bills are not paid blamed the inadequacy local 
welf: stubbornness patients who 
re lu ‘tance in itiliz welfare services 

Another the making that the “welfare 
tal expenditures are not being met through 
endown funds through patient remittances, why not 

the federal government subsidize them? Even those 

who shudder most violently the thought “socialized 
medici the impetus might give the growth 
totalitarian state, are nevertheless given pause when they 
wit hospital bill that will take them years 

pay off. The idea federally supported health insurance 

milar device, seem attractive that 

talk health” adds political fuel 

Disease pictured community problem that 
the community whole, rather than al- 
lowing the financial burden fall upon the shoulders 
the few unfortunate enough get sick. 

these conflicting ideas, one sees the self- 

standing torn between two schools 
thought. the one hand has been raised the same cul- 
tural milieu the man the board managers. Like hin. 
cherishes the idea each man bearing his own responsibil- 
paying his own debts. not sure would like 
ing world where this would longer true. the 
other hand realizes that he, good citizen, unable 
meet the cost hospital care and that other equally good 
tizens mus confronted with the same dilemma. 
faces the hospital staff belligerently, unhappy matter what 
course action pursues. 

And what the employee who faces him across the counter 

same conflict ideas appears warring his mind. 
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One minute looks upon medicine commodity 
bought and sold like everything else. 
“Tf they went into store and bought $350 worth 
clothes they wouldn’t think walking out with that much 
when ask them make arrangements, they act all hurt. 


value without making arrangements, would they? 


the next breath they will recognize that health has some- 
what different aspects than other merchandise. 

“The common working man just can’t pay off his bill 
has extensive hospitalization. takes him years and 
resents that burden. have heard people say many 
times, ‘No wonder people want socialized medicine.’ 
the average working man who taking the burden 
There should some help there, not socialized medicine 
but some form national insurance, maybe.” 


They report that new employees they felt sorry for the 
patients but that the course time they developed phi- 
losophy encompass the situation. 

“At first really bothered me. felt sorry for them. 
Then Mr. James (the supervisor) told that you 
let get you down. your job and you have 
through with it. explained, this how the hospital 
gets its money and this how get our money, after all.” 


Another commented, 

trouble is, you don’t know whether they are tell- 
ing you the truth not. You feel sorry for people and then 
you find out that they are really worse off than 
else. guess I’m getting hardened it. would never 

have believed it, before came here. used think that 
people were nice and honest the whole.” 


The same employee was seen later the day 
dabbing her eyes with handkerchief. She sighed, 
just been crying with patient again. It’s your 
job and you have through with it, but makes 
feel ashamed, sometimes. feel like the villain play.” 


Added their other feelings discomfort the belief 
that they are subject community criticism. interesting 
comparison was found when two hospital departments were 
studied simultaneously. The employees the medical records 
library said enthusiastically that the hospital 
thought the local community and that they always felt 
proud tell people where they worked. The business girls, 
the other hand, reported that soon they mentioned 


their place employment, the gripes would begin. 


“People asked just the other night whether was 
true that won’t discharge anybody unless they pay their 
bill first. You know that’s foolish. You can’t hold anybody 
here they don’t want stay. But makes you feel bad 
when people ask you things like that.” 


“Do you hear many comments about the hospital the 
outside 


“Yes you do, soon people know you work here. 
Sometimes you just overhear people talking, too. Usually 
they say that they don’t things this way that down 
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St. Catherine’s. For all know maybe they down 
St. Catherine’s and say the same thing about us. think 
they have any favorable impressions, they just don’t men- 
tion 


Perhaps the thing that most aggravates the business em- 
ployee the feeling being criticized other members 
the hospital staff, particularly the nurses and doctors. Nurses, 
seems, cannot persuaded take part the presentation 
bills. Even when they are specifically ordered the super- 
intendent hand bill given patient, they will 
so. The result that when bill must presented 
(as when patient has family whom can sent) the 
business office staff must the patient’s bed and 
themselves. 


“Then they all look down us. are the hard-heart- 
ones. That isn’t too easy. That’s one thing hate— 
going the floors. makes feel terrible. Now isn’t 
that foolishness? Why shouldn’t they hand the bill the 
patients themselves? They get their living out just 
much do, don’t they 

Relations between nurses and office workers are strained 
enough without this additional source tension. Whether 
justified not, the workers commonly assert that 


the nurses them. 


nurses consider themselves superior all the other 
employees. That’s really the gist the When 
first came here they never spoke all, never spoke 
anybody. Now you can see the difference. are loos- 
ening bit.” 


you explain the change 


“Well have gone out our way 


This recent will analyzed later. sufficient 
note this point that, least the minds the business 
staff, caste system exists the hospital with the grubbier 
things life, such concern over money and red tape, being 
consigned the business staff while the glamour that asso- 
ciated with medicine carried off the nurses and doctors. 
They see good reason for this state affairs since all occu- 
pations are essential and dependent upon each other. 


particularly hard for present workers accept. Many 
them worked defense industries during the war, and 
office employees industrial enterprises they were high men 
the totem pole. Factory production personnel looked 
employees” who were identified with the executive and ad- 
ministrative staff. Having enjoyed this distinction, they were 
unprepared psychologically accept hospital status system 
where “production,” may considered such, con- 
cerns the restoration health the sick. Honor and glory 
the production workers, namely the medical team, and 
the paper-pushers are considered necessary but low-caste ad- 
juncts. One hears bitter remarks the subject: 


don’t know why they should feel superior. After all, 
nursing career isn’t beyond the average pocket-book. 


What mean is, anybody who wants nurse can 
one. It’s within the average person’s ability.” 


Part this feeling may due attitudes the office workers 
themselves brought the situation. Like many other girls, 
several them children had dreamed being nurses. 
They may have idealized the profession. This would make 
particularly frustrating experience the feeling rejec- 
tion when they come into contact with the nurses. The fact 
that the nursing staff has its separate dining room and smok- 
ing room helps accentuate this feeling ostracism. 


far have been considering the sore points working 
hospital business office. things are bad, why 
people continue work these positions? 


Something learned about sources satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction work relationships studying the history 
the hospital now under observation. According the hospital 
grapevine, the business office had deteriorated during the war 
years. Collections were running about $400 day time 
peak prosperity. Discipline was lax and the place had gen- 
erally gone seed. 


was this point that the first long series changes 
occurred. The head the board managers retired from 
his post. was lawyer who apparently regarded the hos- 
pital deficit lamentable but permanent feature. 
place was elected energetic and very successful business 
man. His zeal for the hospital encompassed, among other 
things, the desire put its financial feet. 


The second change was the retirement the supervisor 
the business office. must have seemed like the perfect 
opportunity put new collection policies into effect. The 
new supervisor, Mr. James, was hired with the understand- 
ing that his chief purpose was see that each patient paid 
the full cost his medical care, before left the hospital’s 
portals, possible. 


From all accounts, Mr. James was extremely conscien- 
tious and hard-working man. Within period months 
was bringing from $1000 $1400 day. was then that 
reverberations began roll throughout the institution and 
the community. 


The first complaints, naturally, came from the patients 
themselves. They and their family and friends had patron- 
ized the hospital for years and nobody had ever been pushed 
for payments before. Why should they now subjected 
this indignity? They began appeal their physicians for 
moral support. The doctors began pour heat the busi- 
ness office and, due time, the nurses were siding with the 
doctors. Pressures within the hospital began mount. The 
hospital administrator did his best support his new business 
manager. According present employees, Mr. James 


didn’t like talk the doctors. was afraid 
them, think. used talk the superintendent and 
then the superintendent would the doctors for 


Within his own office Mr. James appears have estab- 
lished right from the start policy strict discipline. Busi- 
ness was business. There recollection any unkindness 
his part, but certainly pleasure did not raise its lovely head 
company time his department. 


was here you felt like you didn’t dare talk. 
never talked all,” one employee said. 
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the complaints began pouring in, office employees began Working conditions within the office, however, changed 
wilt under the pressure and turnover began increase. cashier, the new supervisor had shared the 
glance the payroll tells the story: office calling for anxieties and strain the rest the staff during the James 
five employees, each two-week payroll listed seven eight era. She was determined use different approach office 
names. sooner was someone trained than they quit. She expressed her philosophy management 
operation reached its lowest ebb. When five o’clock way: 
everybody made dash for the door. The old, comfortable “Maybe you noticed that the girls talk each other? 
work habits, the social life the office, just disappeared. know that isn’t always allowed some offices, but don’t 
old-timers quit and inexperienced people took their places, try stop that. long their work kept up, just 
the supervisor grew even more tense and exacting, his con- don’t hear what going on. get behind the work, 
trol over office minutia increased. Work output remained speak the girls, but otherwise don’t. seems 
high, judge from his successful collection record, which that long they keep the work up, have reason 
means that the more experienced members his staff must complain.” 
have worked extra hard make for the new and semi- 
trained ones. Yet there was outlet for their tensions, was firmly installed, turnover began drop. 
compensations the way fellowship make for the The staff members became better acquainted with 
increased liabilities the job. they continued quit, and each other well with the work and started 
others came take their places. pulling together team. scheduling work came 
for discussion and with the approval her staff the new 
Life for the supervisor grew steadily more grim. The hos- supervisor put routine duties swing-shift basis, each girl 
pital administrator, mild man whose business acumen her turn them one week time. addition the 
tempered with geniality, had act buffer between the these general duties, each employee accepted limited sphere 
outraged clientele and his office force. When the patients responsibility her own. 
turned him, occasionally found the better course From observation and from interview materials, 
relax some minor rule their behalf. Upon such occasions, appears that the standard work within the office remains 
said, Mr. James would return his office and inform high. Things get done and they get done time. The staff 
his staff morosely, uniformly reports that cooperation excellent, like 
“That rule doesn’t exist more. Scratch off the the old days.” When one girl gets behind her work, the 
books. can break it. can we.” others volunteer stay overtime help her catch up. Re- 
marks the staff are remarkably similar tone. 
could not accept the idea that administrator has the “Of course,” said one girl, “we have put with the 
for adjusting over-all policies fit individual infernal racket from the public, but have good set-up 
and there was room the world for any grays. different when she the room than when she out. She 
After putting good fight for one year, Mr. James very fair and square work for. Gee, considering what 
quit. said that was suffering from chronic headaches. used work with! And she really knows what she 
The consensus opinion among the staff was that doing. She knows her stuff. the whole I’d say work 
couldn’t take the was getting, particularly from very smoothly together. Everybody willing help each 
the doctors. Actually moved responsible position else- other, changing days off and stuff, you know.” 
where that did not require contact with the public. Jean, they state proudly, boss” and responsible for 
summarize the events his regime: first helped most the changes that occur. These are frequent 
inaugurate new and stricter collection policies. After these but minor and usually take place after ample discussion. 
policies went into effect, the tensions between patients one the other workers gets idea and finds irt 
office staff increased. Pressure grew include other hos- receiving Jean’s courteous attention. For example, 
pital people, notably doctors and nurses. Morale within one the cashiers proposed that the day-off arrangement 
own office cracked under the strain and his policies that girl who goes the despised night shift has 
his staff accentuated rather than eased the situation. Turn- comfort looking forward long weekend its end. 
over mounted, adding his difficulties. His immediate su- Jean encouraged her talk over with the others and 
perior endeavored support him, but his efforts moderate was agreed give the new plan trial. Everyone pleased 
the warfare only met with increased resistance with the experiment, particularly, course, the girl who first 
from the business manager. The situation became completely it. 
untenable and Mr. James withdrew from the fight. This development group spirit perhaps crucial im- 
After his departure, the department was placed under the portance maintaining morale any office where tensions 
authority one his cashiers, experienced and apparent- inevitably part the work. These office workers are 
well-adjusted young woman who continued the collection now spending ample part their spare time together. 
policies unchanged. Although employment conditions the They form community unto themselves. sig 
area grew sharply worse, collections remained high and even There way estimate whether any change 
increased slightly during the busier months. Today, relationships occurred result this difference the 
years after her appointment, they are averaging about social climate the office. However, contacts with other hos- 
day. pital personnel began show subtle moditications. 
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would say that cooperation has definitely improved,” 
was said. accept the office workers more than 
they used to. Even the doctors speak the hall now. 
They never did that before. Since Mr. James left, talk 
the doctors directly when there any question about 
patient’s ability pay. Maybe that’s why they are more 
friendly toward us. They know better.” 


Part the easing the situation may due this con- 
sultation the doctors concerning patients’ financial status. 
Certainly they would more apt know man’s economic 
standing, having been his home. Once consulted the 
matter, doctor would presumably more likely support 
the office’s decision any financial arrangement. 


The lapse time, during which collection policies could 
become customary, and the difference personality the 
two managers, undoubtedly contributed toward the 
change attitude toward the business office. The improve- 
ment obvious. The latest bit evidence was the fact that, 
for the first time, the doctors invited the office girls attend 
the dance that they put annually for the student nurses. 
This invitation was enthusiastically received and was the sub- 
ject repeated conversations over period weeks. 


Another important factor contributed toward the improved 
morale this department. The office girls now share smok- 
ing room with other personnel. This resulted from fortu- 
itous accident, their old smoking room being taken for 
waiting room. The nurses still keep their separate lounge 
but the technicians and nurses aides relax with the business 
staff now and exchange hospital gossip. The office workers 
have commented this, saying that they feel more part 
the hospital since they get know the story behind the 
patients with whom they deal. makes their work more 
meaningful. 

There another source influence the morale the 
hospital office worker that stems from the attitude friends 
and neighbors. When the occupational role the employee 
has been accepted (i.e., more embarrassing questions are 
asked about collection policies) the worker comes 
occupy position esteem her community because her 
hospital association. Like other personnel, she regarded 


keeper community secrets. Also assumed, somewhat 
irrationally, that because she works hospital she some- 
how acquires knowledge about health and disease. Neighbors 
will confer with her about their symptoms. every society, 
course, knowledge health matters has been highly re- 
garded and ours exception. Actually these workers 
become interested medical lore and acquire certain lit- 
eracy through their own private study, even where their oc- 
cupation does not directly contribute that knowledge. 
They are sensitive medical topics and keep their eyes and 
ears open around the hospital, picking whatever informa- 
tion available. 


distinction has been noted between office workers who 
appear happiest their work and those who show occasional 
signs dissatisfaction, and felt that this due their 
different home relationships. Employees who live with their 
families have outlet for “blowing off steam” when deal- 
ing with patients becomes too much for them. One employee, 
for example, states that after she arrives home she will 


sometimes rattle for good hour before the rest the 
family can get word edgewise. Other staff members, 
however, were recruited from nearby country towns and 
during the week they live rented rooms near the hospital. 
The tensions the job are bottled inside them, except 
the extent that they can talk over among themselves 
the job. among these younger, unattached girls that most 
dissatisfaction expressed. 


summary, would seem that morale among this part 
the hospital’s staff dependent upon several major factors. 
Since relations with the public continue the painful 
side, there real need for team spirit among the group 
offset the strain. Sympathetic treatment supervisor and 
hospital administration helps support this group unity. 
can coupled with high level production and strict col- 
lection policies without harming relationships, long 
consistent. Secondly, these workers want and need feel 
identified with the hospital’s major task—the care the sick. 
long they feel themselves part the curative team, 
they find dignity their work. When this dignity torn 
from them the belief that they are “lower posi- 
tion, their morale suffers. Community home relationships are 
also important morale builders weakeners. Where ten- 
sions exist work relationships, stable home life with out- 
let for self expression notable importance. 


Recommendations for change, suggested the workers 
themselves, fit into the above picture. The major group 
proposals consist measures ease patient-staff relation- 
ships. For example was recommended that small credit 
office provided where patients could interviewed pri- 
vately. now, the natural anxieties the patients 
are accentuated the fact that their personal business 
talked over front room full people. time pay- 
ment plan (which has subsequently gone into effect) was 
suggested the staff being easier for the patients cope 
with than demand for lump sum payment. Another set 
proposals concerned staff relationships. The office 
thought would helpful arrange for situations where 
hospital personnel could get together naturally. This could 
the lunchroom, smoking room, regular staff teas, etc. 
Such fraternizing among nurses, doctors and administrative 
workers would have obvious value technique for over- 
riding job distinctions. 


Any effort increase the indentification the office per- 
sonnel with the medical team would benefit. This might 
take the form public lectures health topics which 
these people would granted free admission. might con- 
sist the circulation news items literature about new 
drugs, equipment, and forth. public relations policy with 
the aim acquainting the community with new hospital 
developments would certainly furthered using the per- 
sonnel publicity agents. the same time would increase 
their prestige their neighborhoods people “in the know,” 
not mention making their free advice medical topics 
more trustworthy. Lastly, any rational policy, whether gov- 
ernmental private, for easing the burden hospital debts 
the average family would react the benefit this group, 
well improve the community relations the hospital 
itself. 
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ideposts for the 


Yang 


Introduction 


Today, throughout the world, there evident growing 


concern for the need pool resources order 


increase 
production, facilitate distribution and improve rural living 
conditions. The most constructive step this direction has 


been the drawing the Technical Assistance (or Point 


IV) Program. Proper utilization science and technology 
can achieve substantial economic gains the so-called under 
developed areas, but achieve this objective several basic 


points must carefully considered. 


This paper will attempt suggest some guideposts that 
may useful carrying out the Technical Assistance Pro- 


oram 
lll, 


The Causes Hunger 


provide food for the hungry the most challenging 
task faced the Program. That there should shortage 
food this age potential abundance bitter paradox. 


But food shortage the only reason millions are hungry? 


most underdeveloped 


countries, well some de- 
veloped areas, poverty social phenomenon arising from 
many interrelated factors. China, for instance, hunger has 


always been serious problem. Here, however, the shortages 


able distribution, inefficient transportation system, and 
administrative incompetency the supervision and control 


food supply and distribution. 
Similarly, Southeast Asia while primitive agricultural 
are one cause, Erich Jacoby reveals that excess 
population, land concentration, share-cropper systems, urgent 


credit needs, usury, indebtedness, are 


— 
2 


factors are interdependent, reacting upon one another 
partly cause and partly effect. Jacoby believes that these 
“typical features” cannot relieved partial solutions 
because the history these countries has proved more than 
once that partial solutions are inadequate.! 


Such illustrations can drawn from many other regions, 


*Yang Hsin-Pao Rural Welfare the Rural Welfare 
Division the Food and Agriculture Organization the United 
Nations. 


Erich Jacoby, Agrarian Unrest Southeast Asia, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1949, 20. 


indicating that the pressing problems hunger cannot 
solved entirely technical know-how. the opinion 
U.S. Extension Director, Wilson, the problem 
adjusting agriculture the modern world means 
easy, however much may wish that the problem 
agriculture were simple one, and even though many sincere 
and devoted friends agriculture seem believe simple, 
careful exploration the facts discloses infinite com- 
plexity causes and 


Extensive Planning 


Before the Point Program can implemented con- 
siderable amount planning blue-printing needed. But 
extensive planning with action view with possi- 
bility continuous action waste time. use China 
once more example, during the past years innumer- 
able commissions have been appointed study and investi- 
gate agricultural conditions and needs that country. Re- 
ports and recommendations have been submitted, filed away 
and forgotten. First, the League Nations sent its experts; 
during the second World War and immediately thereafter 
UNRRA, collaboration with CNRRA, made plans for 
rural rehabilitation; 1947, another report was prepared 
the China-United States Agricultural Mission; 1948, 
the China-United States Joint Commission Rural Recon- 
struction submitted more new plans and programs, including 
recommendations from number national But 
with all these elaborate plans, very little has been done 
implement them. 

the wake requests for technical assistance, there will 
requests for missions investigate and make reports 
conditions the areas concerned. But before new blueprints 
are drawn would wise consider those that have 
been made the past. 


Wilson, “Beyond Economics,” Farmers Changing 
World, U.S.D.A. 1949 Year Book Agriculture, 922. 


1948, professional societies directly concerned with agri- 
culture submitted five-year plan the Joint Commission Rural 
Reconstruction. This plan embraced practically all aspects agri- 
culture and rural welfare. their report, they proposed detailed 
steps for different projects, including budgets and careful estimates 
the requirements personnel, equipment, etc. Plans were made, 
but conditions have not been favorable for their implementation 
these experts. 
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Comprehensive Approach 

The massive task feeding hungry world imposing 
complex interrelated problems, none which 
solved independently. This suggests the need for compre- 
hensive approach that will have the practical purpose 
stimulating community-wide interest all aspects local 
life. Once the peoples’ interest sufficiently aroused, the 
scope operation matter selection and decision the 
majority. Action programs may include number projects 
carried out simultaneously, perhaps only one two 
major undertakings. means not 
much specifying activities, including all the vital interests 
the community and gearing the technical aspects the 
proposed programs the total culture the people. 


For example, experiences the social centers Egypt 
indicate that their services the villages comprise all phases 
village life—economic, hygienic, cultural and social. Ac- 
cording Abmad Bey Husein, each these factors affects 
the other, would futile reform one aspect without 
paying equal attention the others. Education, for instance, 
helps raise the health standard and, consequently, in- 
crease production. increase production increases the 
income the individual, thus enabling him improve his 
health well his education.‘ 


Village reconstruction Indonesia provides another ex- 
ample. recent report indicates that plan being con- 
sidered form new department the Ministry Home 
Affairs: the Department for Village Reconstruction. The 
principal idea that the government would set central 
coordinating commission consisting heads departments 
from various ministries. This commission will study and 
work out schemes for village reconstruction, coordinating 
and supervising all efforts this direction, and working 
towards the achievement real and concrete results for the 
total population. maintains that reconstruction 
village life must based the realities 
the village. Due the interrelationship and interdepen- 
dence all problems concerning the village uplift, neces- 
sary coordinate all 

Reporting Agricultural Extension and Advisory work 
workers cannot confine themselves effectively narrow 
interpretation their duties, particularly backward areas. 
All aspects rural life must forward together part 
one policy; leads frustration and stagnation when one 


Lynn says: 


aspect policy allowed get out step with another. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority provides splendid ex- 
ample integrated planning. The Taos County Project 
New Mexico has similar aim similar scale. the 
Colonies, coordinated development plans are now being pre- 
pared. East Africa, District and Provincial Welfare 
Teams, consisting all the Government field officers 
the area, under the chairmanship the administrator, help 
unify outlook and their development West Africa 

Abmad Bey Husein, “Rural Social Centers lecture 


before the U.N. Social Welfare Seminar for the Arab States the 
Middle East, (mimeographed), 1949, 


Mysore, India, December 1949 (Appendix mimeographed). 


desirable. Gone, hope, are the days when extension 
officers agricultural department advise farmers con- 
serve manure increase soil fertility and extension officers 
the medical department advise farmers destroy manure 
because breeds flies. Little wonder that the bewildered 
farmer does neither, and governments complain the stub- 
bornness the people. Probably both departments would 
have been better employed teaching the people develop 
water supplies. Because affects the total life the people, 
all government officers, particularly administrators, must 
concerned with the extension programme for 
ment; continuity essential success that this important 
factor should borne mind provincial administrators 
when staff postings are being considered all departments 
ensure good team 


The Technical Assistance Program maintains that farm- 
ers are entitled the best help available. This essen- 
tially western notion. other lands, the attitude toward 
the peasant usually quite different. The principle that agri- 
cultural workers are less important the nation than 
other workers not generally recognized and only rarely 
put completely into practice. 


most underdeveloped areas, farmers cultivators 
the land have more often been ignored their governments. 
“Humble folk the country,” writes Chang Fu-Liang, “have 
always been oppressed least kept under the thumb 
their betters. Gentry, landlords and tradesmen, oftentimes 
these three one and one three, wield 
financial and social power the village 

The foregoing illustrations help strengthen two basic 
assumptions: (1) The Assistance Program de- 
pends not only science and technology, but also com- 
bination and integration many fields knowledge; and 
(2) The Program should not confine itself solely economic 
and technological aspects, but the human aspects the 
different problems, well. 


The Human Aspect 

The social issue involved changing the status 
means insignificant. can mean the real emancipa- 
tion the so-called man,” can mean new 
type exploitation. This feeling evident the follow- 
ing statement Nathaniel Peffer: suppose the United 
States does decide embark large-scale program 
Indo-China, Burma, Indonesia, all three. Suppose 
appropriates large sums build railways and power plants, 
irrigation and reclamation works, hospitals and schools and 
numerous industrial establishments. And suppose thereby 
does create high productivity and manifold increase 
production and the national income. Will that work for the 
benefit the masses the people? Not might 
just the reverse. might make the rich richer and the 
poor even 


Lynn, Agricultural Extension and Advisory Work with 
Special Reference the Colonics, (H.M.S.O., 1949), 11. 

Chang Fu-liang, “The West China Demonstration Area 
Rural Reconstruction,” report the Commissioners, Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction, Chengtu, Szechuan, 1949, p. 1. 

Nathaniel Peffer, “Point One Policy Asia,” New York 
Times Magazine, May 14, 1950, 60. 
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The operation the Technical Assistance Program will 
depend great extent upon understanding the cul- 
tures the countries habits, customs, insti- 
tutions and social structure. 

The technological achievements the Western world 
consist tools and action-patterns developed out of, and 
fitted into, the needs Western society. Automobiles, air- 
planes, tractors, combines, fountain pens, flashlights, flush 
toilets, tin cans, electric refrigerators, etc., are Western 
inventions. Their adaptation other areas will require 
long process trial and error, with guarantee good 
results. Their widespread effect and eventual mass applica- 
tion will depend how well certain situations are con- 
trolled, for the isolated demonstration new methods will 
have limited value. 

their eagerness acquire technical assistance, some 
governments may tempted use political pressure force 
the program the peasant, with little consideration 
for his mental physical readiness. Action this sort can 
create tension rather than intelligent and willing cooperation. 
Also, there may tendency the part Program 
workers, justified desire make immediate beginning, 
cultivate relationships with “influential and thus 
rroups and perhaps eventually 


lal 


arouse the suspicions other 
block cooperation. 


most societies, there are strong class group mores 


and prescribe what right and proper. Vitamin 
pills and DDT may considered essential the 
superior class, but the economically inferior groups may 
doubt this quite strongly. The poor people may reject 


provements and refuse cooperate; their minds, the 


benefits, whether big little, would not them but, 


usual, the upper crust their society. 


processes are truly effective when people act, 
not under compulsion but with strong motivation 
ething for themselves. They should allowed learn the 
new practices and ideas and then they should left free 
practice them their own way, their own homes and com 
munities. But, unfortunately, quite often people who are 
concerned with obtair are liable ignore 


taining quick result 
the sentiments the 


arger segments the population. 
The introduction technical changes brings with 
The introduction technical changes brings with new 

modes behavior, new ideas and new style life. These 


ideas 


such the dignity and rights the individual, 


social equality and justice, freedom speech and association, 


etc.—are accepted the Western world. Their acceptance 
other peoples, however, should not taken for granted. 
one Turkish rural leader said: ‘“Those who know the 
nature the peasant folk will recognize the fact that 
very difficult make them accept what pretend know, 
what think will useful them. Let confess that 
they are not always wrong putting strong resistance 
us, feeling some distrust for our schemes renovation, 
which are not always, must admitted, free from vanity, 
naivete pedantry. The peasant whom think ignorant, 
some cases more enlightened than we, and sometimes 


make ourselves ridiculous trying teach him what 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


should really learn from him.’’? 


his study Southeast Asia, Jacoby observed that the 
introduction foreign trade and foreign ideas disturbed the 
established 


quilibria social life with its 
import superior ready-made goods brought 
about large-scale elimination handicrafts; and soon 
money economy penetrated the village and its self-sufficiency, 
the old village economy was brought slow Fur- 
thermore, Jacoby observed that “the progressing Western 
penetration decidedly affects the life the native family. 
Very often the capitalistic organization agriculture cre- 
ated land problem even areas that previously had been 
famous for their abundance waste land; favored the con- 
centration economic and political power the hands 
limited group native estate owners and West- 
ern political and economic penetration may not 
responsible for the agrarian problem Southeast Asia, but 
has, Jacoby’s opinion, emphasized and enlarged con- 
siderably. 


Folkways, generally speaking, are slow change, and 
social progress may impeded unless due consideration 
given this fact. People’s beliefs, traditions, customs, super- 
stitions, have certain intangible values that are sacred 
them and are accepted without question. These intangibles 
have great bearing the Technical Assistance Program; 
their importance cannot underestimated. The emotions, 
feelings, attitudes, prejudices, the peasants towards 
new practices and ideas may facilitate well obstruct this 


well-intentioned program. 


Working with the Local People 


Most peoples the underdeveloped areas know nothing 
about science technology and their initial reaction will 
probably one skepticism. the other hand, with their 
concern for quick results and speed, Westerners are impatient 
with the slow learning processes the peasants and the 
temptation impose their own yardstick efficiency al- 
ways present. 


Working with the local people requires 


that come from previous training and practical experience 
the various fields specialization, but also requires 
and 
insight, understanding and patience. 


The experiences the rural cultural missions the 
Mexican communities provide helpful advice: “Although 
some progress will made the communities are improved 
and the people Bonilla Segura states, “it should 
not expected that procedures, occupations and equipment 
that are too advanced will accepted immediately. Nor 
can expected that old habits will replaced suddenly. 
Progress must gradual and progressive, based upon the 
understanding and abilities the 

account Turkish Village Institutes; report speech 
London, 1947, Eyuboglu, Turkish teacher the Village Insti- 
tutes (UNESCO/FE/Ch/e, Paris, June 24, 1949, mimeo- 
graphed). 

11. 31. 

12. Guillermo Bonilla Segura, the Cultural Missions 
Mexico,” Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office Education, Bul- 
letin No. 11, 1949, pp. 12-13. 
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FALL, 1950 

Another obvious necessity for workers sent out the 
Program completely free racial other prejudices 
that might control the behavior individuals and groups 
dealing with peoples different racial cultural origins. 
Such prejudice could limit the Program such extent 
that only minority favored persons would receive benefits. 


Viewed from the opposite side, people underdeveloped 
areas might recall previous experiences and build doubts 
about the intentions the visitors. village carpenter 
India once asked foreign expert who was connected with 
certain rural development projects, are you people 
coming establish Raj over us? Are you going make 
slaves again, others did 200 years ago?” 


his report the difficulties confronting the Military 
Government Truk, Edward Hall, Jr. writes that 
“the Trukese are well aware the significance attach 
the skin color the Negro, and they deeply resent our 
lumping together all dark skinned people the ‘inferior’ 
many the areas that will touched the 
Program there are vast numbers so-called people 
previously subject to, still remaining colonial and 
semi-colonial control. Their national feeling 
Any indication racial prejudice discrimination could 
create apprehension and great harm the Program. 


third suggestion erase any misleading notion about 
the and “worthlessness” the natives. Hall, for 
instance, found that the faulty performance the Trukese 
was caused language barriers, working habits, seasonal 
variation the rate and intensity work, rather than from 
lack Other causes lack enthusiasm may 
poor health and inadequate nutrition. This observation was 
confirmed report the effects improved diet upon 
the work efficiency the Costa Rican laborers who built the 
Pan-American 


fourth point, that cannot overemphasized, that 


mechanization agriculture takes time and requires careful 
study and thorough planning. Most people the under- 
developed areas are still following traditional systems 
agriculture and rural life. Whole families provide the labor; 
the farm and home are one enterprise; farmers not live 
only farm operators, nor farm wives act solely house- 
keepers. They all live together families, and the relation 
their occupations the rest their lives closely in- 
tegrated. the populous colonial and semi-colonial areas 
Southeast Asia, Jacoby observes, imminent mechaniza- 


13, Edward Hall, Jr., “Military Government Truk,” Human 
Organization, Vol. No. 1950, 30. 


Observing the immense changes that have occurred Asia and 
Africa, Trygve Lie, Secretary General the United Nations, wrote: 
“The peoples the continent (Asia), which includes more than half 
the population the world, and possesses the richest undeveloped 
resources, have moved and are continuing with irresistible force 
towards full national emancipation and equal partnership with the 
rest the Although Africa lags behind Asia the for- 
ward movement towards equality, the peoples Africa are equally 
determined win their way better life.” “Text the Introduc- 
tion Lie’s Report 1950 General Assembly,” New York Times, 
August 7, 1950. 


Edward Hall, Jr., cit., 27. 


16. Myron Stearns, “The Road That Food Built,” Harper’s Mag- 
azine, June, 1950, pp. 82-88 


tions colonial agriculture are sure bring about the 
gradual dislocation considerable part the peasant 
population, and thereby accentuate the lack economic di- 
versification that almost inseparable from colonial de- 
The same thing could happen other countries 
with similar degree industrialization. 

urging the local people use foreign equipment and 
machinery for farm work, necessary consider such 
factors the degree intensification cultivation, the 
area and terrain cultivated lands, the kinds crops 
raised, the nature and facilities for marketing, the aptitude 
shown toward mechanical operation, the purchasing power, 
and the supply power fuel. The last item needs par- 
ticular consideration. reported that even today French 
farmers are reluctant replace their animals with motorized 
equipment. The advantage the horse and the the 
minds the French farmers, according Constantine 
Brown, that “they eat what grown the farm, while 
the tractor requires gasoline which must imported from 
abroad and costs about cents gallon. Fertilizer pro- 
vided farm animals, not tractors. Furthermore, the 
Percheron mare gives birth foal each year, which either 


can replace older animal can sold good 


Even the introduction less complicated tool like the 
plow may sometimes bring trouble. said that plows ex- 
ported from New Zealand failed interest the farmers 
the Philippines. The reason was that the handle the im- 
ported plow adapted the tall physique the New 
Zealander, while the comparatively short Filipino finds too 
cumbersome operate. 

Another necessity working with local people 
avoid making promises until fulfillment assured. many 
such places, the people can recall from past experience how 
speeches were broadcast, slogans circulated, and pledges made. 
But the promises were seldom carried out, and they were, 
the effects were often negligible the fulfillment came too 
late. 

Working with local indigenous leaders another point 
that needs little elaboration. examples can cited: 
First, Eastern Nigeria, before the introduction native 
administration, the government solved its own problem 
finding out through anthropological research who were the 
people’s indigenous leaders and, having found them, incor- 
porated them into the native administration. the view 
Chadwick that “if people are educated masse, 
they must willing cooperate with their educators, (and) 
the support their natural leaders must gained first 
The campaign against yaws Haiti another 
illuminating case. This campaign drew support from influen- 
tial community leaders the holding voodoo ritual 
ceremony during the propaganda tour. The the 
“houngan” voodoo priest were invited the spot 
receive their penicillin shots. This dramatic effort pro- 

18. Constantine Brown, “This Changing World,” Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C., October 25, 1949. 


19. Chadwick, “Communal Development Udi Division 
S.E. Nigeria,” (UNESCO/Fe/Ch/2, Paris, June 24, 1949, 
mimeographed). 
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ractical steps for similar 


speed the process chang- 

the resistance change will 

the acculturation American Indians provides 

tratic He found the Puebk t Taos of New Mexico re- 

white culture vigorously with the exception 

traits 

trod the 

Elders, reg the 
stability the culture 

and th yrocesse of accul 


utional, well physical. Every 


9999 


more likely lead state mental confusion. 


conclude, highly necessary introduce technical 
know-how order raise the living standards many 


areas 


world, but many important social and human 
aspects have strong bearing the Technical Assistance 
Program. understand their meaning and significance, 
recognize their proper relationships with the physical and 
economic aspects, assure the chance success. Successful 
planning for the Technical Assistance Program must not 
imposed from above the premise that the planners know 
what good for the planned. Rather, must rely in- 
timate knowledge what the people concerned want. Blue- 
prints, however tidy, seldom work unless they are made with 
sufficient regard for the people, and until they become part 


the functioning social life the 


Technical Assistance for Economic 


Development 
May 1949, 220). 


23. This notion gaining wide recognition the United King- 
dom. one writer puts it: “Planning the past had been inclined 
theoretical and idealistic—the product the rich land-own- 
aristocrat—and has concentrated the outward measurable 
things like houses, roads, street-lighting and sewers. Today 
realize that our first concern must with the people themselves, 
with the human needs and desires, and that reasonable environ- 
ment can achieved careful account taken not only the 
physical setting but the work they and the things they can 
reasonably afford.” (Cecil Stewart, The Village Surveyed, London, 
Edward Arnold Co., 1949, 30). 
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the soci ent the Point Progran 
discus meet sponsored jointly the 
Annu: Conference of the Sociological 
Denver, Septen 1950. Chairman the meet 
ing was Carl Taylor, Head, Division Farm 
tion and Rural Life, Bure ural Economic 
De; urtment of Agriculture 
Tannous the Office Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, presented forth the his 
tory of Po [\ I outlining it sions. Thos 
on the panei for ; informal roun discussion follow 
ing the paper were Conrad ‘Taeuber, Agricultural 


Organization the U.N., Glen ggert, Office For 
eign Agricultural Relations, U.S.D.A., John Useem, Mich 


igan State College, and Omer 
] 


Colorad« who was the society tor Applied Anthropology 


Stewart, University 


official representative the Meeting). 


Reared and educated Lebanon, where received his 
B.A., Dr. Tannous drew upon his personal experiences and 
extensive studies village life the Middle East, 


Saudi Arabia, Syria and Iraq, for his talk. His conclusions 


PROGRAM 


were that essential for social scientists take active 
part the Point Program during all stages its opera- 
tions. They are needed the initial planning projects, 
the training technical personnel the awareness local 
cultural peculiarities, and accompany technical missions 
conduct continuing surveys and observations the areas 
where projects are under way. Wherever possible, research 
into social and cultural conditions areas designated re- 
ceive material assistance should precede the formulation 
exact plans for aiding that area. 

Since the objectives Point are improve the eco- 
nomic and social positions general populations 
developed areas the world, the structure the societies 
and the institutions influence and control must under- 
stood. This essential because some changes the local 
culture pattern will necessary the benefits 
creased development natural resources are enjoyed 
the ordinary citizens. Dr. Tannous pointed out that 
many places where increased production agricultural goods 
and the introduction new industries are needed raise 
the general standards living, there persist ancient, feudal 


systems which local overlords acquire almost exclusive 
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benefit from all production the locality. insure that 
the advantages from improved technical conditions are en- 
joyed the common people, existing power structures must 
understood and ways worked out diffuse widely the 
newly developed economic wealth. 


Dr. Tannous said that one example the failure 
planned aid from outside achieve the desired result was 
found the Ottoman Government land reforms the last 
century. essence that technical project was divide 
the vast state domain among the landless peasantry the 
Empire, and thus create solid class small cultivators 
counteract the prevailing feudal system. After about three 
decades applying the project, the Ottoman Government 
realized that had met with almost complete failure. 
Instead attaining its original objective, the program was 
influenced local economic and social forces that 
actually became the means for increasing the domains and 
power feudal lords. also brought about state acute 
disorganization and bloody conflict among the people. 


Drawing upon his personal experiences and knowledge 
conditions Pacific Islands that have fallen the United 
States administer, Dr. Useem warned that cannot 
assume that technical administrative and governmental meth- 
ods which have proved successful the U.S. will necessarily 
effective when applied distinctive cultures other 
regions. Practices which may have worked for the benefit 
the majority the population America, might actually 
harmful when applied elsewhere. objective testing and 
constant evaluation needed make certain that intro- 
duced techniques are helping the people for whom the aid 
is intended. 


Dr. Taggert brought out the fact that much technical aid 
has already been given peoples certain foreign countries, 
with the cooperation the governments those countries. 
Latin American peoples greatly benefited from programs sup- 
ported jointly the U.S. and local administration. 


was emphasized Dr. Taylor that Point 
would given unless requested, and also that governments 


applying for aid pledged their own funds match dollars 


contributed the U.S. Since discussion| possible Point 
Program had continued for year befpre the enabling law 
was passed, number countries have |ndicated their will- 


ingness participate. 


The need for changes attitudes receiving aid, 
well changes attitudes Americans partici- 
pating the program was emphasized Dr. Taeuber. 
also said that experience gained the World 
Food Organization, and other U.N. could guide 
which some difficulties could avoided. both intent 
and the projected method implementation there are 
many similarities between Point and various U.N. ac- 
tivities. 


The writer’s contribution was expréss the obvious need 
instill all concerned with Point basic attitude that 
could make possible respect for the racial and cultural dif- 
ferences that might encountered undeveloped areas 
the world. The difficulties might greater where European 
interests are combined with local interests for the purpose 
maintaining monopolies that are contrary the general 
welfare. such cases, would necessary convince those 
already control, that they would profit raising the stand- 
ard living and increasing production the general popu- 
lation. Social scientists would recognize the dual problem, 
that changing the attitudes the common people well 
that changing the attitudes officials and industrial 
leaders. 


Dr. Taylor, conclusion, explained that the State De- 
partment would have the job implementing the Point 
Program, the “Act for International Development,” which 
the official title the law passed Congress and signed 
President Truman. The State Department has called 
upon all other government agencies for advice and assistance. 
Members the American Sociological Society and the Society 
for Applied Anthropology who were present the meeting 
expressed the wish that their organizations, well other 
groups social scientists, would asked furnish knowl- 
edge and experience essential for the success the program. 


OMER STEWART. 
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J 


and Techniques 


Methods 

Despite the anthropologists’ emphasis field work, 
curious how little attention paid the question hoz 
observe. The problems involved recording the 
the indivi achieve 

ble that skill 
every right-thinkin the published 
data, lez surprisingly meager 
and comm group 
gatherings, ceremonies, and the like, that appear 
unwelcome interruptions the more exciting and 
rewarding activity with informants 

There 
tO ecorad 
rather more 
where. But 
the 
ent view, the material for their own pur 
poses (subject the limitations imposed the 
isi what shall record). 
full intuitive and subjective state 
etive judgments projected onto 
persons being observed. There little regard for the neces- 
sity systematic employment clearly defined and objective 
criteria. 

the field anthropologist’s phrase descril 
his job, the essentials accurate observaticnal method 
are stated succinctly and, aid memory, with com 
mendable alliteration. What tries do, will say, 
describe does what, with whom, when, This 
phrase ironically conceals the magnitude the job from 
those who have never tried it, and the results obtained 
have been seriously hampered the lack determined effort 
expand the precept its complete operational meaning. 

Nowadays, supposedly commonplace state that 
the operations one uses determine (and limit) the results 
any investigation. Since Bridgman originally made explicit 
the operational basis modern physics, much ink has been 
spilled show the implications the operational approach 


other fields, including anthropology.! not the pur- 
pose this discussion outline the definitions obtained 


limiting oneself rigorous operational methods, since thes 


are discussed elsewhere. 


enough point out that most 
published accounts field work present clear evid 


lence that, 
even the very simple sense 


phrase quoted above, the 


operational approach more talked about than employed. 
our data support our hypotheses and contribute the 
corpus knowledge which others besides ourselves can 
build, had best begin examining the foundations the 


descriptive process that employ. 


The “who” and the field 


} 


anthropologist’s 
maxim are obviously necessary science human re- 
lations that surprising how rarely they are cited the 
published material. There seems almost unanimous 
tendency categorize conceal, either because spuri 
ous literary convention, preoccupation with preserving the 
anonymity the informant, or, more probably, the 
resist the temptation using one’s explanatory hypotheses 


descriptive categories. poor Blackfoot,” 


upper,” labor leader,” etc., are illegitimate 
The individual should named num- 
bered that can readily identified each time ap- 


Generalizations the behavior certain indi- 


worker’s report. 


pears. 
luals, listed 

that they are Blackfeet, well certain other 
teristics, 


number name, who have common the 
charac- 
are permissible only when separated from the ob- 
servational record. 

necessary distinguish each individual observed (and 
here, observation includes what says well what 
does) order identify him whenever appears, thus 
enabling any other research worker find the answers 
such simple questions many did 
many said and so,” quite independently. But, more 
important, any analysis human organization depends upon 
combining the relationships persons into networks re- 


and 


See Percy Bridgman, The Logic Modern Physics, 1927; 
also Eliot Chapple and Carleton Coon, Principles Anthropol- 
ogy, 1942. 

See Eliot Chapple, with the collaboration Conrad 
Arensberg, Measuring Human Relations, Genet. Psychol. Mon., No. 
22, 1940. 
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lationships. The construction these systems may depend 
the use criteria other than those employed the ob- 
server, cannot (nor should have to) 
the reporting investigator’s particular interest analysis 
Nor can expect him combine the data all the ways 
The investigator could 


depend 


that others might wish see done. 
make life much easier for all would construct 
index concordance that know that individual 

ndividual particular time and place, 
acting the same other people other, follow- 
ing contacts. But whether not the 
who wish use his observations should able 
will. 


also 


field man does this, 


This identification process should expanded far 


possible include other information appendix the 
name number used. Included should sex, estimated age, 
actual age known, and such additional items may 
may not relevant. These will consist largely statements 
derived from clothing, methods decoration, tools 
weapons carried the individual. Membership group, 
occupation, should stated precise terms: 
dressed Blackfoot,” not “He Blackfoot,” 


fact ascertained. carrying machinist’s tool box, 


was 
unless the 


” 


“He machinist.” Statements this form, based 
cultural physical evidence, may useful, 


tainly not misleading. 


and will 


aid improving one’s batting average this re- 
spect, the field worker should avoid the passive tense like the 
plague. statement such “The (object) given 
leads one almost gracefully away from 
active tense tell gave it. 


woman, necessi- 
ties imposed the 
saying so-and-so gave, the “who” may 
arouse enough sense guilt identify the woman 
“whom.” Let grant that observation often done under 
hectic conditions and that are not always able follow 
the letter of 
that case, the field 
find out the woman was,” 


the injunction closely would wish. 
vorker should state bravely that 
was rather than 
leave the unsatisfactory state wondering knew 
and forgot tell us. 


what, when, 


the triumvirate remaining 
the difficulty recording inverse the order 
spatial location was discussed this 


given. The 
section 


However, some ad- 


the last issue Human Organization. 
ditional points may worth mentioning. 


the case the individual, need locate the 
where” precisely possible, that can determine 
from the reported evidence those contacts between 
people that occur place but not place also 
need specific about locating the place, 
being careful state exactly where particular contact 
took place would were testifying court. Within 
the place, need specify the particular space which 
the contact took place. other words, for convenience 
can define space area that can separated from 
other areas either because bounded some recognizable 
manner, like baseball field, enclosed, like room, and 
distinguishable geographical area. 


specified 


Within any space, people occupy different positions. Some 
these positions are associated with the physical char- 
acteristics the space cultural objects, such chair, 
the home plate, and on. Whether the space provides specific 
places for each person, undifferentiated, individuals take 
particular locations. These locations are interest the 
observer because their geometrical relation other in- 
dividuals. short, the observer should try describe the 
and “whom” terms their distance from one 
another and their direction. The latter, however, usually 
only interest when there are other and 
present. Each contact, then, between two persons should 


and walked toward Person standing Location 
Place A.” (Location and both having been mapped 


suggested our previous issue. 


The classifications—place, space and 


sarily rough since may often difficult distinguish 
between space and location, space and place, par- 
ticularly when, modern architecture, spaces may not 
recognizably differentiated from one another (in the case 
the dining space associated with the large living room). 
emphasizing the importance describing the three categories, 
accurate and 
useful descriptions what And he, 
well those using the material, will able see how 
the which events be- 
tween people are hampered 


the observer will least come with more 


happens between people. 


provides framework withi 


factors. 


} 


continuous observation, often difficult obtain 


accurate record, particularly where several persons are 
associated the same space. situation that involves fre- 


quent changes location persons, rapidly fluctuating 


contacts between persons number locations within 
single space, the most effective system recording 
plot the space grid piece graph paper with large 


intervals provides ready-made grid). Since necessary 


record these contacts terms the 


numbered the order 


our pre- 
cept, locational relations can 
which they occur. they are happening too frequently for 
the observer keep with, can use his graph paper 
sampling basis and locate convenient time intervals, say 


seconds every minute, the locational contacts 


every 
taking place the moment sampling. Such system 
more useful and more accurate than attempting follow 
complicated situation continuous basis, if, experience, 
knows that will shortly find himself behind recording 


and miss many the contacts that are actually taking place. 


attention the location each 
place, space and location, which 


With adequate 
each “whom’ 
i val 


possible introduce the next factor accurate observa- 
tion, the and distinguish between 

examination the 
the order which 
Once have dealt with this factor, shall 


when, 

witn preciso! nt he next issue, we na begin our 


and the importance describing 


and “whoms” are related 


position consider the more difficult problem the 


what” that are also interested ecording. 
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People and Projects 


grant 


School o! 


The onwealth Fund has made 
mately $165,000.00 
Medicine, St. ouis, support for years newly-created 
Division Psychosomatic Medici This the eighth 


hin; 


University 


increasingly requires inter- 


aining professional personne 
is budgetaril\ responsible dire 


of the 


sonnel drawn from the Internal Medicine, 


ct. 


chology and 


Soci: LW @) 


cioiogy and 


will teach medical nts, medica 


ternes and resident 
theranists. nhvsica 
occupational therapists, pny al 


Saslow, 


Departments Med 


Jules Henry. 


compiete t vO-\ program o7 research 
cultural-historical factors character formation 
contrast Indian vill pre part wide 
study contemporary cultures the Middle East and Far 


Kardiner under the auspices 


ast, Abe im 
Columbia University’s Departments Sociology and 


thropology. the village itensive study, the direc- 

tor the project India, Mrs. Steed, has selected 
Hindu community Gujarat Province where she assisted 


James Silverberg, anthropologist from the University 


Wisconsin, 


Robert Steed, visual arts edu 


small staff competent Indian workers. village the 
adoarl hel lay R ainitan: hein 
Todgarh Nili-valleys Kajputana is investigated 
havior. Dr. Morris Carstairs, psychiatrist from the 
University linburgh, the field-worker there. 


Prior down these respective villages, pre- 
Hilda Raj, 


concerning 


conferences were held Delhi with 


University, 


anthropologist teaching Delhi 


nurses. Several fellowships the 


plans for research Old Christian community, 


1950. 


some- 


also held Bombay with 


Govern- 


Discussions were 


Uma Chaudhuri, staff psychologist for the India 
Anthropology 
project, concerning tentative adaptations 


tations were 


ment’s Department and now working 
completed 
1950. begun Bengal, Rajputana, 
Bombay jarat, with further sampling planned the 
Cornell University project under Dr. Morris Opler the 
cooperation with Dr. Guha, Di- 
vernment India Department Anthropology, 
plans are also unde Moslem village 
community Eastern rural India 1951-1952. 


United 


way for the study 


Sumner Charm, formerly Personnel Relations Man- 
ager for the American Woolen Company’s Wood Worsted 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has accepted new post Asso- 
ciate Professor Industrial Administration the School 
Industrial Administration, Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh. Mr. 
trial relations with several large concerns, among them First 
United-Drug, Inc. has 
ciated with the Northeastern University Labor Relations In- 
stitute. Wage Policy for 


Janageme nt. 


Charm was previously associated indus- 


National Stores, also been asso- 


al 


the author recent book: 


Human Relations has been established 
Dean Wallace 


Roethlisberger has been named the 


Professorship 
the Harvard Business School honor 
Brett Donham. Fritz 

Donham Professor. 


Charles Loomis, head the Department Sociology 
and Anthropology Michigan State College, 


for the academic year 1950-1951. 


has been grant- 
sabbatical leave 
jor part his time will spent the Inter-American 
Institute Agricultural Science Turrialba, Costa Rica, 
where will develop teaching and research program 
rural sociology. 

Cornell University, the Department Sociology and 
Anthropology has announced few research and teaching 
assistantships for graduate students during the academic year 
1950-1951. These assistantships pay $1,000 for the 
nine-month period and include free tuition. Ample time will 
allowed for work towards graduate degree. For further 
information, inquiries should directed Lauriston Sharp, 
Chairman, Department Sociology and Anthropology, Mor- 
rill Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


the tact that modern medicine 
Janartmental cooneration for the most eff¢ “tive te chin: ot 
departmental cooper;ratl ( I m te< I 
} 
and research. The 
the Dean Medical School, and will consist per- 
internes 
and residents, 
chologists, social worke 
Division will available each year for physicians variou 
branches medicine who wish training the principles and 
+ . . 
practice comprehensive medicine. Research activities will 
cover a wide spectrun trom studies ¢ tn intimate aepen 
agence physiologic Tunction upon life situations, through h 
observations upon the psychotherapeutic process, evalua- 
tions cultural factors psychotherapy and the study 
pitals and communities social organizations. set 
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Reviews the Literature 


Current Articles 


Attempted production change individual 
individual adjustment. 


Treatment Problems the Psychologist; Dynamic In- 
terpretation and Treatment Asthma Child, 
Louise Gaudet. Jour. Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 20, No. 
April, 


Relationships Involved: clinical psychologist describes the 
family relationships asthmatic child and her relation- 
ships therapist with the child and his family. 
Used: detailed description the dynamic relationships 
the patient’s family and their production his symptoms 
set forth. The role the clinical psychologist treating the 
child and his family, and the eventual establishment 
new system social relationships which the patient was 
his symptoms. The patient’s father was able 
fulfill his functions parent and discontinue his unsatisfac- 
tory relationship with the patient’s mother. Conclusions: The 
clinical psychologist may, through producing new and more 
satisfactory system family relationships, relieve patient 
suffering from asthma psychosomatic origin. Terminology. 
Psychiatric. 


Psychiatric Therapy Infancy, Rene Spitz. 
Jour. Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 20, No. July, 1950. 


Relationships Involved: Psychiatrist infant and infant’s 
family. Material Used: General description author’s con- 
clusions from long-term observation 366 infants. Conclu- 
sions: Psychiatry little practiced infants present ap- 
proaches are largely based verbal material, which en- 
tirely unavailable infants. Nevertheless, psychiatric dis- 
turbance does occur among infants. There reason for 
assuming can only occur after language has been acquired. 
The infant can subjected traumatic experiences pro- 
ducing conditions requiring psychiatric relief. list clin- 
ical pictures psychiatric disturbances given. They can 
usually traced starvation” (neglect par- 
ents), “withholding adequate age “ma- 
ternal hostility.” Preventive measures are possible. Infants 


should not suddenly and completely deprived persons 
objects for which they have strong emotional attach- 
ment. They should have the fullest opportunities for locomo- 
tion. deprived restricted, the missing persons, objects 
opportunities should restored. this impossible, ade- 
quate substitutes should provided. hostile 
condition, such inappropriate behavior the mother, can 
modified removal and substitution modifying the 
mother’s behavior through psychotherapy. Terminology: 
Psychoanalytic. 


The Psychotherapeutic Impasse, Carl Whitaker, 
John Warkentin, and Nan Johnson. Amer. Jour. Ortho- 
psychiatry, Vol. 20, No. July, 1950. 


Relationships Involved: Psychiatrist and patient. 
Used: General experience authors. Conclusions: Psycho- 
therapeutic impasse defined stalemate plateau 
therapeutic progress, largely due disturbance the hu- 
man relationship between patient and therapist. may occur 
because the patient afraid becoming too dependent 
being rejected the therapist, desires keep the situation 
superficial manoeuvre the therapist; because the 
therapist’s behavior has gradually changed whereby tends 
reject the patient using him satisfy his own needs. 
The therapist’s behavior can modified provide better 
results consultations with colleague, the behavior 
both patient and therapist can modified through open dis- 
cussion betweeen them evaluate the defects the therapy 
inviting consultant into the interview situation. 
inology: Psychiatric. 


Attempted production change individual 
group 


Treatment the Emotionally Immature Child In- 
stitution Framework, Irene Josselyn. dmer. Jour. 
Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 20, No. April, 1950. 

Relationships Involved: Staff convalescent home for chil- 
dren recovering from rheumatic fever emotionally im- 
mature patients. Used: General discussion defi- 
nitions, cause and treatment the emotionally immature 
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child, drawing author’s experience the convalescent 
home. One case history given way illustration. Con- 
clusions: There impulse toward emotional maturity, 
there toward physical maturity. Emotional immaturity may 
produced situations thwarting normal maturity. These 
situations must then altered. The staff the home urged 
encourage evidence maturation, but not force the 
process. Emotionally immature children need much support 
from adults. Such support must not withdrawn precipitous- 
ly. The child should set the pace. Ratio adult staff chil- 
dren convalescent home should about one two and 
one-half. The staff 
both men and women. The child should permitted 
select the staff members who are assist him. Staff members 
should emotionally stable and fond children. Programs 


should include many personality types, 


must flexible. Terminology: Psychiatric. 


Group Psychotherapy Schizophrenics Out-Patient 
Clinic, Simon Polan and Isadore Spark. Jour. 
Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 20, No. April, 1950. 


Relationships Involved: Discussion group five schizo- 
phrenic patients and therapist out-patient clinic. 
terial Used: general description experiences with dis 
cussion group schizophrenics and the reactions the in- 
dividual patients their participation the group. Discus- 
sions were informal topics chosen the group. The 
therapist simply tried keep the discussion going. Conclu- 
sions: Some patients participated discussions more than 
others throughout the series meetings. Continued atten- 
dance tended increase the interaction those who first 
took part only slightly. Meetings tended follow general 
pattern lethargy the beginning, requiring the therapist 
take more active part. the discussion continued, the 
patients took over greater part it, the therapist dropping 
out. Schizophrenics are often suspicious the therapist, and, 

treated individually they take long time accept him. 
group situation makes for much more rapid acceptance. 
also provides social relationships which the patient may 
find satisfaction, tolerance, acceptance and understanding. 


] 


tends promote his social adjustment and provides means 


for following his progress. Terminology: Psychiatric. 


Attempted production change group situation 
group activity. 


Organization Structure and Morale, James 
Worthy. Soc. Rev., Vol. 15, No. April, 1950 


Relationships Involved: The organizational problems large 
Used: Gen- 
eral discussion the research conducted Sears, Roebuck 
and Company part its personnel program the field 
employe attitudes and morale, which eventually became 
study the organizational structure the company. 


commercial and industrial enterprises. 


0 


The study has been going for years, covering 100,000 
employes all types and all levels. Questionnaires 
specific points were found involve too many problems 
interpretation. questionnaire test general tone,” 
supplemented interviews, was found useful de- 
tecting very general shifts attitude. determine the rea- 
sons for such changes attitude was found necessary 
study the organization structure and changes therein. Con- 
clusions: The smaller the social working group, the easier 
obtain good morale. Skillful leadership was found 
essary integrating working groups produce good morale. 
Good morale and operating efficiency are closely related. The 
expansion business has tended place emphasis en- 
gineering techniques and organization terms production 
line and extreme specialization work. Extreme specializa- 
tion work does not for adequate social integration 
the working groups. leads increased specialization 
upervision and management and divisions between line and 
staff. These are further causes lack integration. also 
leads concentration authority small group in- 
dividual, inhibiting development self-reliant executives 
and supervisors, and eventually the growth the busi- 
ness. Business organizations should organized terms 
social realities well engineering layout, terms in- 
tegrated social groups rather than extreme specialization 
function. Administrative hierarchies can then reduced and 
similarly organized. The function the personnel depart- 
ment should assist administrators showing them how 
become more effective promoting good working relations 
among those under them. business organized, with the 
many capable administrators developed, best able 
adapt changing economic circumstances. Terminology: 
Unspecialized. 


Personality and Government. Part II, Resume Tribal 
Findings and Recommendations. Chapter The Navaho, 
Laura Thompson. Indigena, Vol. 10, No. April, 
1950. 


Relationships Involved: The Navaho Indians, their relation- 
ships their environment, each other, and the Federal 
Used: history, 
economic geography, federal financing, vital statistics, socio- 


Government and its agencies. 


economic organization, courts and code, schools, attitudes 
and beliefs, personality, typical life cycle, and on, the 
Navahos are briefly discussed. Principal causes problems 
for the Navaho and between the Navaho and the Federal 
Government are their rapidly growing population, their non- 
literacy, their adaptation with low standard living 
desert environment, their hostility the government, their 
sociological and economic background raiding and easy 
adaptability immediate circumstances. Conclusions: Rec- 
ommendations are made the future development 
Federal Navaho for example, raising living standards, 
directing adaptation toward life other environments, 
literacy program, extensive field health program, admin- 
istration upon local level, districts determined 
natural social groupings and leaders. Areas research neces- 
sary such program are pointed out. Terminology: mix- 
ture psychological, sociological and anthropological. 
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Personality and Government. Chapter The Sioux, 
Laura Thompson. Amer. Indigena, Vol. 10, No. July, 
1950. 


Relationships Involved: The Sioux Indians the Pine Ridge 
reservation South Dakota, their relationships their en- 
vironment, each other, and the Federal Government 
and its agencies. Used: Background material the 
Sioux set forth was done for the Navaho Chapter 
this series articles. effective program with one local 
group described. Conclusions: Although the Sioux are 
capable and intelligent people, their efforts and interests are 
not focused upon any adaptation their situation. They have 
developed deep emotional dependence upon the government. 
series recommendations made adapt Siouan per- 
sonal resources their economic resources. Use natural 
local groups and leaders emphasized. Terminology: Mixed. 


School Mental Hygiene—A Public Health Approach, 
Jack Hertzman. Amer. Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 20, No. 
July, 1950. 


Relationships Involved: School menta! hygiene staff with 
pupils, teachers, principals, visiting nurses, school boards, city 
oficials and the community. Used: general de- 
scription the author’s experiences the school mental 
hygiene staff Cincinnati. Conclusions: The school mental 
hygiene staff has three functions: (1) evolve more screen- 
ing methods for identifying individual problems; (2) de- 
velop understanding all people the school system respon- 
sible any way for the child’s welfare; (3) teach mental 
hygiene concepts schools. This involves the complete in- 
tegration and acceptance the mental hygiene staff into all 
aspects the school system, demanding much skill and pa- 
tience the part the staff. The cooperation understand- 
ing and intelligent principals most important not essen- 
tial. Teachers well children should screened, and 
should provided with means relief 
Terminology: General. 


Factors limiting the potentialities change the in- 
dividual. 


Hormonal Modification Social Behavior IV, The 
Mechanism Estrogen-induced Dominance Chim- 
panzees, Herberg Birch and George Clark. Jour. 
Comp. Physio. Psychol., Vol. 43, No. 1950. 


Relationships Involved: Dominance and subordination the 
social relationships chimpanzees modified the admin- 
istration sex hormones. Material Used: method con- 
trolling the overt evidences the sexual cycle castrated 
female chimpanzees, through the administration estrogenic 
and progestinal hormones. The subjects the experiments 
were the post-pubertal ovarectimized 
female chimps, which through long association with each 
other had arrived stable dominance pattern. Competitive 
food tests were used test for dominance. Conclusions: 


Based this and prior papers: (1) The administration 
the male hormone, testosterone, improves dominance male 
and female chimps; (2) The female hormone, estrogen, im- 
proves dominance female chimps; (3) Female hormones 
decrease dominance castrated male chimps; (4) For sub- 
ordinate castrated female chimp, estrogen only improves 
dominance when accompanied certain anatomical changes 
normally occurring certain stage the oestraus cycle. 
Thus, estrogen and progesterone are constantly admin- 
istered, dominance occurs only the period sexual swell- 
ing; (5) For dominant castrated female chimp, estrogen 
lowers dominance when skin swelling inhibited through 
administration progesterone; (6) Administration pro- 
gesterone alone has effect castrated female chimps. 
Terminology: Physiological. 


(Editor’s Note: has long been known that the social dom- 
inance status animals may modified administration 
sex hormones cyclical changes sex hormone level. 
experiments conducted with animals below the primate 
level, male hormones enhance and female hormones decrease 
dominance. This has led general concept androgens 
producing dominance and estrogens subordination. Among 
monkeys and baboons, known that males dominate 
females and that the more dominant females become sub- 
missive times sexual receptivity. Female chimpanzees 
such times, however, exhibit behaviors ordinarily thought 
represent dominance. previous papers, the authors have 
shown estrogens increase aggressiveness and dominance 
female chimps. castrated males and females, 
mones produced dominance both sexes, but 
mones produced submissiveness males and dominance 
females. was thought, therefore, that the tissue change 
occurring certain phases the sexual cycle the female 
chimp, but not the male, result hormonal activity, 
might related to, responsible for, this differential effect 
female hormones). 


Factors limiting the potentialities change the group. 


Conflicts Between Staff and Line Managerial Officers, 
Melville Dalton, Soc. Rev. Vol. 15, No. June, 1950. 


Relationships Involved: Conflicts between the staff and line 
officers three industrial plants. Material Used: general 
discussion the author’s observations conflicts arising be- 
tween staff organization with research and advisory func- 
tions and line organization with production functions. Con- 
clusions: Conflicts arise between staff and line because: (1) 
Staff officers are young, better educated, less experienced 
production, that line officers feel they are being patronized 
(2) Line officers resist changes suggested staff officers be- 
cause the changes will conflict with established patterns 
behavior and with their informal organization, which 
they have become accustomed; (3) The staff hierarchy 
not sufficiently extensive satisfy the desire staff officers 
for promotion, resulting their interference with production 
(4) The paper organization charts the industry not 
reflect the many informal organizations and commitments 
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the plant within the framework which the staff officers 
must operate; (5) 
tions the staff few recommendations are made 


for resolving these conflicts which are not particularly real- 


line approval needed for promo- 


istic the light the material presented. Terminology: 


Unspecialized. 


The Spatial Factor Face Face Discussion Groups, 
Bernard Steinzor. Jour. Abnorm. and Soc. Psychol., Vol. 45, 


No. July, 1950. 


Relationships 
Group with nine members and appointed leader, and 
Mat: rial 
Used: Individual seating arrangements (roughly circle) 


Involved: Members two discussion 
Group with members and formal leader. 


both groups were over series meetings. The 


discussions each meeting were electrically recorded. The 


number times persons removed from each other five, 
four, three, two and one seats followed each other remark 
were counted. Significance this data was determined 
Persons sitting opposite each 
have greater stimulus value for each other. The seating ar- 
rangement small face face group helps determine the 


individuals with whom one likely interact. Interaction 
among people not only affected the content what 


was said, but such non-verbal facts gestures, posture 


more the total impression the indi- 


als 


actors most apparent those 
itting opposite each other, context being equally apparent 
regardless seating arrangement. These conclusions 
have 


imp! iciency discussion group 


Neighborhood Interaction Homogeneous Commun- 
ity, Theodore Caplow and Robert Forman. Soc. 


Rev., Vol. 15, No. June, 1950. 


Relationships Involved: Inter-family relationships 


ilies living block student housing project. 
Used: The families were located plan the block. Each 
family was asked describe its relationship each 
other families the block and other families the hous- 
ing project, using Neighborhood Interaction Scale seven 
degrees intimacy, ranging from “Don’t know their names 
faces” “Mutual visiting and entertaining.” The inter- 
information obtained from the was plotted socio- 
trically the block plan. Conclusions: (1) The block 


was highly homogenous economic 


status, etc.; (2) Families showing high social 


occup ation 


one area (mutual visiting and show 


high others (activities outside the block, part- 


ime jobs, use community center, (3) was 
igh degree relationship between accessibility and intimacy 
and length time the community and number acquain- 
tances it; (4) 
stratification was revealed the research methods 


used; (5) The neighborhood was highly integrated 


“observable” tendency toward 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


whole and two levels, that the relatively active fam- 
ilies (called and that the relatively less active 
families (called (6) The high degree in- 
tegration appeared inhibit the formation cliques. 
inology: Sociological and sociometric. 


Work and Individual Work among Children, 
Anitra Karsten. Psychologica, Vol. No. Oct., 


Relationships Involved: Finnish school children different 
ages, working groups and themselves, were investigated 
for productivity. Used: Each eight classes was 
divided half. One half worked together, drawing given, 
simple picture many times they wished, were allowed 
talk freely and compare their work. The other half worked 
individually and had contact. Ages ranged from seven 
years. Conclusions: 
more figures when working groups, but took more time 
doing so; the intermediate ages drew less but took less 
time. Boys did more work (regardless working together 
alone) than girls from the age on. Girls 


The youngest and oldest classes drew 


did more work. The data not sufficient conclusive. 
study group structure the groups permitted work free- 
was attempted. Unspecialized. 


Research Methods and Procedures. 


Quantitative Analysis Intra-group Relationships, 
William Kephart. Jour. Soc., Vol. 55, No. 
May, 1950 


Relationships Involved: Intra-group. Material Formv- 
lae give the possible number intra-group relationships 
are mathematically developed, including formulae for the 
number possible relationships any given individual with 
all others; all individual relationships; any given individu 
with sub-groups, all relationships between individuals and 
sub-groups, any given sub-groups with other sub-groups; all 
sub-group relationships, and all 
Conclusions: Besides the formulae, suggested that the 
ratio between the actual relationships occurring group 
and those possible might useful, especially conjunction 
with some systematic description the group such that 
developed the sociometrists. Sociological. 


Imitation Life, Grey Walter. Scient. Amer., 
Vol. 182, No. May, 1950. 


Relationships Involved: Machines, which adapt their total 
system maintain internal homeostasis spite en- 
vironmental fluctuations, thus reproducing simple form 
for study some characteristics living organisms. 
Used: General description such mechanisms, especially 
machina speculatrix, which contains only two functional ele- 
ments: two radio tubes, two sense organs (one for light, one 
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FALL, 1950 
for touch), and two effectors (motors; one for locomotion, 
one for steering). Power supplied miniature hearing-aid 
battery, and miniature storage battery. The machine 
built phototropic for light certain intensities and 
avoid higher intensities. turns away from objects 
touches. When its storage battery runs down, returns 
the light source its home for recharging. The purpose 
the machine discover the complexity behavior that 
can result from the smallest number elements, connected 
system providing the greatest number connections. 
Conclusions: These few elernents connected result both 
randomness and directiveness behavior, which 
living organism would attributed will” and 
Unspecialized. 


The Logical Analysis Kinship, Joseph Greenberg. 
Philosophy Science, Vol. 16, No. Jan., 1949. 


Relationships Involved: “Kinship” described kinship 
terminologies. Used: Kinship relations are repre- 
sented relatively simple system symbolic logic. The 
application the system illustrated various examples, 
such the kinship system inherent clan structure. 
pointed out that the system subject algebraic manipula- 
tion various respects. Conclusions: suggested that such 
generalized system for describing kinship relations might 
used great advantage for convenient comparison 
kinship systems various systems. Since the system cap- 
able algebraic manipulation, propositions might de- 
ducted from given data and variations thereon determined 
that could subject verification. Symbolic 


Editor’s Note: Attention might called two earlier de- 
velopments similar nature. The Scotch mathematician 
Alexander MacFarlane developed relation- 
ships” published the proceedings the Royal Society 
Edinburgh. This said chiefly useful solving puzzles 
kinship (Mathematics and the Imagination, 
Edw. Kusner and Jas. Newman, Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1940, pp. 184-5). The system developed 
Chapple (Measuring Human Relations, Genet. Psychol. 
Mon., No. 22, 1940, Chapters and V), might also 
considerable use that based upon the observable events 
that are reflected kinship terminology). 


The Teaching Psychotherapy Through Content-Free 
Interviews, Clare Wright Thompson and Katherine 
Bradway. Jour. Consult. Psychol., Vol. 14, No. Aug., 
1950. 


Relationships Involved: Therapy students assuming roles 
therapist and patient. Material Used: The authors feel that 
besides the content interviews, much more useful material 
can obtained from non-verbal behavior and the ways 
which the patient converses. teach therapy students the 
importance noticing such aspects the interview, five 
common interview situations were described and given 
students who enacted the roles therapist and patient, using 
only numbers means vocal expression the interview. 


Other students watched the performance and tried match 
the described situation. Conclusions: Identification 
the observing students was fairly accurate. was felt that 
this technique was very enlightening for the students, forcing 
them examine the Terminology: Psychiatric. 


For the purpose abstracting articles for this section, the 
editors read the following journals: 


Acta Psychiat. Neurol.: Vol. 24, Nos. 1949; 
Vol. 25, No. 1950. 

Acta Psychol.: Vol. Nos. 1949. 

Advanced Management: Vol. 15, Nos. 1950. 

Africa: Vol. 20, Nos. 1950. 

Amer. Anthropol.: Vol. 52, Nos. 1950. 

Amer. Indigena: Vol. 10, Nos. 1950. 

Amer. Jour. Orthopsychiat.: Vol. 20, Nos. 1950. 

Amer. Jour. Psychiat.: Vol. 106, Nos. 11, 12; Vol. 107, Nos. 

Amer. Jour. Psychol.: Vol. 63, No. 1950. 

Amer. Jour. Psychother.: Vol. Nos. 1950. 

Amer. Jour. Soc.: Vol. 55, No. Vol. 56, No. 1950. 

Amer. Psychol.: Vol. Nos. 1950. 

Amer. Soc. Rev.: Vol. 15, Nos. 1950. 

Arch. Neurol. Psychiat.: Vol. 64, No. 1950. 

Boletin Indigenista: Vol. 10, Nos. 1950. 

Brit. Jour. Psychol.: Vol. 40, Pts. 1949. 

Genet. Psychol. Mon., Vol. 41, (1st half), 1950. 

Geograph. Rev.: Vol. 40, Nos. 1950. 

Internat. Science Bull.: Vol. No. 1950. 

Jour. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol.: Vol. 45, Nos. 1950. 


Jour. Appl. Psychol.: Vol. 34, Nos. 1950. 

Jour. Clinic. Psychol.: Vol. Nos. 1950. 

Jour. Comp. Physio. Psychol.: Vol. 43, Nos. 1950. 
Jour. Consult. Psychol.: Vol. 14, Nos. 1950. 
Jour. Experim. Psychol.: Vol. 40, Nos. 1950. 

Jour. General Psychol.: Vol. 42, (1st half), 1950. 

Jour. Genetic Psychol.: Vol. 76, (1st half), 1950. 

Jour. Mental Science: Vol. 96, Nos. 402, 403, 1950. 

Jour. Nerv. Ment. Disord.: Vol. 112, Nos. 1950. 
Jour. Psychol.: Vol. 29, (2nd half); Vol. 30, (1st half), 


1950. 

Jour. Soc. Psychol.: Vol. 31, (1st half), 1950. 

Occup. Psychol.: Vol. 24, No. 1950. 

Personnel: Vol. 26, Nos. 6,; Vol. 27, No. 1950. 

Personnel Jour.: Vol. 28, No. 11; Vol. 29, Nos. 1950. 

Personnel Psychol.: Vol. No. 1950. 

Philos. Science: Vol. 16, Nos. 1949; Vol. 17, Nos. 
1950. 

Psychiatry: Vol. 13, Nos. 1950. 

Psychoanalytic Qrtly.: Vol. 19, Nos. 1950. 

Psychoanalytic Rev.: Vol. 37, Nos. 1950. 

Psychol. Bull.: Vol. Nos. 1950. 

Psychol. Rev.: Vol. 57, Nos. 1950. 

Psychosomatic Med.: Vol. 11, No. 1949; Vol. 12, Nos. 
1950. 

Rural Soc.: Vol. 15, Nos. 1950. 

Scient. Amer.: Vol. 182, Nos. Vol. 183, No. 1950. 

Sociometry: Vol. 13, No. 1950. 

World. Fed. Ment. Bull.: Vol. Nos. 1950. 
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Some Recent Books 


Uniformities Human Relations Tentatively Estab- 
lished. The Behavior Industrial Workers, III. More Re- 
sults British Investigations 


Several years ago, various reports the Industrial Fatigue 
now the Industrial Health Research Board, 


Research Boar« 
Research Council Great Britain were 


of the Medica 
viewed 


views was draw attention the fact that the British 


reports confirmed and supplemented certain American studies 
the Hawthorne plant the Western 


} + 


Electric Company, about which great deal has been writ- 


the bibliography below shows, few reports have been 


especially those 


recent years; they were discontinued during the 
war and not resumed until 1945. the past, have 
selected only those papers the Board concerned with human 


relations the influence external factors human 


limit ourselves those papers this 
area that seem have reasonably objective approach the 


ley attempt to deal. 


‘rent experiments, Weston and Adams studied 
weavers under various conditions 
noise. the first, 


} 
od, the subjects wore 


alternate weeks over six month peri 
ipparatus over their ears that greatly 


reduced sound apparent them. Their efficiency was in- 

creased approximately percent during the weeks the 

noise was subdued. The second experiment lasted months 


and involved two groups subjects each, all whom 


worked the same shed. The first group was used con 


protective apparatus ; the second 


hat excessive 


en continued ove! 


long period 
any accommodation effect. 

concluded percent reduction the apparent loud- 


percent. 


ess noise increased approximately 


trol over the relations the subjects during the experi 


ments. 


know from the Hawthorne studies that such social 
lations are much more important influences work than 
other changes external environment, unless such change: 
are extreme. These experiments may instance such 
extreme change. might conclude, however, that 
creasing noise heightens the opportunity for social adjustment 
facilitating verbal interaction that has been inhibited 
noise. Inasmuch the noise was only apparently decreased, 


and this was acc covering the ears limit 


ing, does not seem likely that social adjustment was facil- 


itated. The most likely conclusion drawn that because 
the amount noise and the methods used reduce it, 
social relations were more less constant throughout the 
experiment, and that when social relations remain more 


less constant, decrease noise can factor increasing 


Inthropology, No. March, 1944, pp. 38-44. 


See Applied Anthropology, Vol .1, No. July-August-September, 
1942, pp. 30-32 and Vol. No. October-November-December, 1942, 
pp. 39-45 


efficiency. would probably more important factor 
had been reduced method that gave greater opportunity 
for social adjustment. 


Another aspect external environment and its influence 
mental Warmth and Its Measurement.” discusses 
measurement environment warmth and the importance 
the wet-bulb thermometer this connection. then 
ports that men working laboratory weight-lifting ex- 
periments, paid the basis work done, did percent less 
75° Fahrenheit than 68° refers studies 
which coal miners, working where the temperature was 81° 
were found percent less efficient than when 
vorking 61° F.; that when weavers worked both linen 
and cotton temperatures above 75° F., output declined, 
although from technological point view, work was 
the higher temperature because fewer breakages occurred 
with the associated higher humidities. steel, tin-plate and 
glass-bottle industries, greater output reported 
than summer months; while output for fall and spring 
was between the two. Records accidents show increase 
with rising temperatures. the other end the scale, re- 
duction temperature was also reported decrease output. 
When the room temperature which bicycle-chain assemblers 
were working was reduced from 62° 50° F., took 
percent longer time accomplish the task. This was attrib- 
uted loss manual dexterity. 

this paper, only conclusions are set forth. ‘There 
statistical data presented back them up, analysis de- 
termine what extent difference output following tem 
perature change significant, and mention made any 
variables, other than temperature, that might 
operative. Nevertheless, these reported results are 
correct, especially those instances where physical exertion 
was required. well-known that man doing heavy 
hot, humid environment has much higher heart rate 
than one doing the same work more temperate 


Two papers this series reports deal with the effect 
what might called factors existing the requirements 
the job was set up, rather than external physical 
conditions. The first these, Mace, discusses aspects 
incentives. After series experiments, concludes that 
output is, part, determined the attitude the worker 
brings the job, which may modified the way 
directed work. The test operation entailed dropping balls 
slots according directions. Three series tests were 
run, the directions for each being more complex than for the 
preceding tests. Eighty-eight subjects (all 
dents) worked minutes day for four days week over 
six week period. The only “incentive” apparently lay the 
instructions: one group subjects being told the best 
could, another group beat record previously established 
the first, and third beat certain absolute standard. 
The results for each group are presented simple averages 
for the group. Speed not indicated. Although the averages 
for the groups show consistent differences, these differences 


See “Report the Committee,” Chapter II, “Heat and High Al- 
George Homans, The National Research Council’s 
Fatigue Workers, Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, 1941, 
pp. 23-29. 
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FALL, 1950 
not appear great, nor there any examination 
their significance. are given information other 
possible variables. Since each subject worked alone, and did 
not engage any social activities with other subjects, does 
not seem likely that this report can used support any 
industrial commercial incentive scheme. The results re- 
ported are contrary those reported the Hawthorne 
studies, which were conducted more controlled manner 
and more realistic level. The difference may due 
the short period work and the lack any simultaneous 
social activity the British study. 


The paper Wyatt, Langdon and Stock fatigue and 
boredom repetitive work more interesting, although the 
method study hardly objective. questionnaire, with 


main headings and several subheadings, was submitted 
355 subjects working repetitive jobs four different fac- 
tories. questions enquired what time day the 
subject did his best work, when and why time seemed pass 
quickly, whether the subject liked his job, what other jobs 
the factory would prefer, and on. The subjects answers 
these questions were not checked any observation. 
questions referring only his feelings would 
check, but questions the order the first ex- 
e given above could have been checked. Boredom was 
five degrees, and determined from 


answers the questions. Personal characteristics the 


scale 


subjects, such intelligence, introversion-extroversion, and 
investigated some extent. The authors report 
that persons less intelligence tended more satisfied 
ring jobs, also were those who were more introverted. 
Boredom seemed have adverse effect output. Record- 
music relieved boredom and upped output. The statistical 
treatment the data was more complete than the other 
papers reviewed here, but are told little about opportun- 
ties for social adjustment provided the job the relations 
any social activity output, except for the statement that 
relief from boredom was most often sought talking and 

The Hawthorne studies, course, indicate that social fac- 
tors are the great importance related output. The 
conclusion suggested the order importance 


ich the subjects the study reviewed certain aspects 
their jobs. This ranking was given follows: 
Security employment 

Comfortable working conditions 
Pleasant working companions 

Good supervision 

Opportunities for promotion 

High wages 

Opportunities use own ideas 
Work which needs thought 

Short hours 


10. Work requiring thought 


his paper the assessment psychological qualities 
verbal methods, Vernon reviews the various tests and 
scales developed this field, many them America. 
discusses briefly the history the test, its purposes and 


“Objective 


validity. points out that while many them seem 
useful, all are completely pragmatic origin, having little 
basis any generalized theory behavior. This point was 
made most emphatically Professor Allison Davis his 
most recent book, Social-Class Influences Learning (re- 
viewed Human Organization, Vol. No. Spring, 1950, 
39), and the development generalized science 
human social behavior that can practical value 
Organization 
dedicated. 
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Principles Animal Ecology, Allee, Alfred 
Emerson. Orlando Park, Thomas Park and Karl Schmidt; 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia and London, 1949; xii 
and 837, $14.00. 


has been the policy this department review from 
time time literature objective studies the social be- 
havior animals other than homo The student 
animal societies being unable interview his subjects 
forced observe and describe their behavior. This should, 
and often does, produce objectivity not too frequently 
found studies human society. the important and prac- 
tical area the medical sciences, the fact that man 
animal with much common, biologically, with other animals 
has, course, been accepted all but few cranks. That 
studies animal behavior, especially social behavior, can 
contribute the understanding human social behavior 
frequently not accepted. There seems feeling that 
although the internal physiological processes man are sim- 
ilar those other animals, his overt behavior expressive 


Studies the Social Behavior Animals,” 
Charles Harding, III, Applied Anthropology, Vol. No. Sep- 
tember, 1943, pp. 21-39. 

“Objective Studies the Social Behavior Animals, II,” 
Charles Harding, Anthropology, Vol. No. Spring, 
1946, pp. 36-40. 
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something that essentially different. Man’s capacity for 
the elaboration and transmission culture frequently 
for such position—a position 
steps from the theolog- 
this 
specialized and developed ani- 
should ignored. 


justific 

retreat but fev 
Darwin’ 
that man not very highly 


that represents 


ical position not mean 


opponents 


There is, however, sufficient evidence the sug- 
certain 


mal important respects, that this 


area cultural development, 


among other animals. 


gest that even the 
beginnings may observed 
More important, the fact that students animal behavior 
have discovered certain general principles social behavior 


common all vertebrates. would surprising indeed 


such behavior had importance the 
stud cial organization. Such basic generaliza- 
tions ive observation, could and 
should starting point for developing generalized 


ence human social behavior. would seem more effi 
ctical start there, rather than with the more 
highly developed aspects human culture. 


always more practical work from the simple the com- 


plex, and that which can observed that which 


important aspect the study human social organ 


frequently 


considered papers published 
relationship between social structure and 


Physical environment may act permissive, 


controlling fac 


limiting, modifying, and occasionally 
human organization and culture. Since man’s cultural 
technological development, whereby adapts himself 
and complex, fre- 


effects 


his environment, often elaborate 


quently more simple determine systematically the 
environmen animal groups than with human 
groups. Furthermore, human societies may some degree 
dependent upon the animal populations and communities 
the regions where they live. 


Animal Ecology, which 
hicl 


these reasons, Principles 
See, for example, “Sub-human Culture Beginnings,” 
Kroeber, Quart. Rev. Biol., Vol. 1928, pp. 325-342; “Food Tokens 
tives for Learning Chimpanzees,” John Cowles, 
Comp. Psychol. Mono., Vol. 14, No. Serial No. 71, September, 


Human Or- 


for example, “Field Methods and Techniques,’ 
ion, Vol. No. Winter, 1949, pp. 26-27. 
Rural-Urban Fringe,” Rich- 


Applied Anthropology, Vol. 


Allan 
14-22. 
Applied Anthropology, Vol. No. October- 

24-52. 

Resettlement Depressed Coal Region, II. Eco- 

nomic Problems New Community,” Richardson, Jr., 

Applied Anthropology, No. April-June, 1942, pp. 32-61. 

ity Resettlement Depressed Coal Region, The 

Problem Con Change: From Company Town Planned 

Anthropology, Vol. No. Fall, 1948, pp. 1-27. 

Economy and Survival Arctic Alaska,” Froelich 

Anthropology, Vol. No. October-December, 


‘Native 
Rainey, 
1941, pp. 9-14 
“Navajo Social Organization Land Use Planning,” 
Kimball and John Provinse, Applied Anthropology, Vol. 
July-August, 1942, pp. 18-25. 
“Factors Community 


Walter Firey, Applied Anthropology, Vol. 


Solon 
1, No. 4, 


Receptivity Planning Program,’ 
No. July-August- 


September, 1942, pp. 7-18. 
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provides done this field date 
with guide its extensive literature, should consider. 
able value those engaged upon systematic and scientific 
study human societies. The book starts out with brief 
introduction, defining the field animal ecology, followed 
section the history ecology and list books 
The second section 


summary the work 


heretofore published the subject. 
concerned with the analysis the various aspects environ- 
ment and their effects, gencral environment, 
tion, heat, light, gravity, pressure, sound currents air and 
water, the substratum, physio-chemical and chemical phases 
each being treated 
Combinations these factors are 


The third section deals with populations, which 


general radia- 


water, atmospheric gases and on, 
tematically and individually. 
also treated. 
here are assemblages animals one species. The general 
properties populations, growth form populations, “ani- 
animal social structure are discussed, 
The paragraphs animal social behavior will probably 


them, the liter- 


mal aggregations” and 


most interest readers this journal. 
ature social facilitation, territoriality, social hierarchies and 
leadership briefly reviewed. The three last named factors 
animal social organization have been observed one form 

Although the observa 
undoubtedly further 


among most animal groups. 
which they 
systematized, objectified and generalized, they provide 


another 


tions upor are based could 
vith much useful and impressive material. 
The fourth section the book deals with “the community,” 


which here means all the various kinds animals living 
within particular environment, and the last section with 
“Ecology and Evolution.” This followed extensive 
bibliography. 
Principles Animal Ecology provides not only intro- 
duction field important students human behavior, 
but should also suggest them important problems con- 


nection with their work that they might otherwise overlool 


and 624, 


Reader General 
Coon, Henry Holt Co., 


$5.00. 


Anthropolog) 
New York, 1948, pp. 


Readings the Science Human Relations, edited 
Solon Alabama Press, University, 


Alabama, Vol. 174, 1949; Vol. pp. 175-484, 1950. 


These two collections readings from the literature 
ethnology and related fields should useful supplemental 
readings both for course general anthropology hv- 
man relations. The readings both books are well selected 
arranged and linked editorial comment that they can 
considered unified works human relations. The 
books differ greatly plan, however. 

Coon’s book contains selections describing the 
different societies. These are arranged seven groups, 
beginning with the simplest and ending with the most com- 
plex societies. 
reader wishes analyze human society, provided with 
series accounts societies arranged systematically 
manner that should most illuminating and convenient. 

venient and objective conceptual scheme for analyzing the 
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preceding material. Briefly, shows how social behavior 
must considered the light the physiology individual 
organisms, the geographic environment which they exist 
and the various techniques they have developed cope with 
their environment and with each other. The appendix 
brief and simplified statement the systematic analysis 
social behavior found Principles Anthropology, 
Eliot Chapple and Carleton Coon (Henry Holt Co., 
New York, 1942). 


Kimball’s book very different from Coon’s conception 
and organization. Instead containing organized series 
series readings the concepts which societies have 
been analyzed. His first volume divided into two parts, the 
entitled Environment and Culture,” and con- 
taining chapters made readings Science 
Man,” “Socio-Cultural Behavior,” “The Organic Basis 
Behavior,” and The second part 
entitled Cultural contains chapters 
and Space,” “Sex and Cultural Behavior,” “Age 

Cultural Behavior,” “Life Crises and Rites 


The second volume likewise two parts, the first, 
Cultural Systems,” subdivided into 
“Ethnic and Racial Groups,” and and Personal- 
into 


ty’: the second, Systems,” subdivided 


“Family and Kinship,” and Cliques,” and on. 


The difficulty with approach this sort that, since 
most concepts the social sciences lack any objective means 
definition, one can always quarrel with the concepts in- 
cluded and point many that are omitted. For example, 
this reviewer, the chapter Organic Basis Be- 
havior” seems inadequate, because lacks any material 
physiology and animal sociology other than primate. Since 
any scientific study social behavior must based upon, 
the very least not contradict, individual physiological 
processes and balances, seems that material these 
subjects should included such book. The mass exist- 
ing material animal sociology reveals uniformities be- 
havior more less common all vertebrates. seems only 
reasonable suppose that such material might basic 
any general study human social behavior. Also, in- 
clined wonder why, the part “Cultural 
some readings and Its Production” and “Clothes 
and Shelter” were not included. me, the absence any 
material the symbolic processes language and other 
behaviors seems obvious. 


Nevertheless, the selections are well chosen and, general, 
from the most stimulating and progressive authors. And 
have pointed out, impossible satisfy everyone book 
this sort. 


the Wirst Yet! Henry Shute, Dorrance 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1929, pp. 256. 

This supposed the diary juvenile male inhab- 
itant Exeter, New Hampshire, during the year 186—, 
and one the several sequels The Real Diary Real 


Boy (Everett Press, Boston, Mass., 1903). 


call attention here because find contains 


analysis the social structure town, based the con- 
cept social class that may interesting comparison with 
more elaborate but basically similar social groupings and their 
criteria that have appeared more recent accounts com- 
munities, especially New England. 


appears that shortly after the middle the last cen- 
tury, the population Exeter, was divided into four classes: 
Bobs, Tippy Bobs, High Tippy Bobs, and High Tippy Bob 
Royals. The Bobs were “working people” who did such man- 
ual labor carry hods, saw wood, groom horses, drive hacks 
and tend bars. They smoked clay pipes. Tippy Bobs were 
people who hired the Bobs (as contractors), and tradesmen 
such carpenters, painters, plumbers and storekeepers. They 
smoked briar and meerschaum pipes. The High Tippy Bobs 
were “professors” The Academy, ministers, lawyers, doc- 
tors (of medicine, only) agents the factory and carriage 
makers. They wore shiny calfskin boots, and top hats, except 
summer when they wore palmleaf hats. They smoked 
cigars. The High Tippy Bob Royals were people who inher- 
ited money and did not have work. was only verry 
few them thank God sed 


Problems Labor Relations, Benjamin Selekman, 
Sylvia Selekman and Stephen Fuller, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1950, pp. and 672, $5.50. 


The case method study has been used the teaching 
medicine for over 2,000 years. has been used the law 
schools this country since least the last quarter the 
19th century, and more recent years has been adopted 
schools business administration. The idea behind the 
case method that phenomena are best learned and under- 
stood and generalized from through actual observation. How- 
ever, the kinds events studied not necessarily 
occur times and groupings convenient the student, 
collections descriptions cases are made and arranged 
expedite learning. 


Problems Labor Relations case book controversies 
and negotiations between management and labor our pres- 
ent industrial society. their introduction, the authors state 
that collective bargaining problem group problems 
adaptive behavior. these cases see very dramatically 
how, through negotiation, labor and management, each trying 
establish and maintain some sort equilibrium, arrive 
fail arrive some sort balance relationships that 
will satisfy both. 


The cases describe the actions and counter-actions real 
people emotional situations, that can see how par- 
ticular individuals with differing motivations behave with 
respect one another. The role government also in- 


cluded. 


The book divided into three parts. The first part con- 
cerned with the internal problems the shop and divided 
into section relationships transition period, and one 
administering the agreement between labor and manage- 
ment. The second part concerned with the problems the 
bargaining table when such agreement arrived at. The 
third part 


“Conflict and Cooperation,” series cases 
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from one company, that show the changing situation from 
controversy controversy. 


Arguments and statements, often very emotional, such 
are made the hearings 


forth these cases, must under- 
stood with respect the background the human relation 
industrial organizations. The reader who has little under- 
standing such background will not get much out these 
cases. The introduction the book brief discus- 
relations and suggests tentative 


classification the kinds adaptive mechanisms occurring 


provides 


+ 


luman 


This might also profitably examined con- 


William Whyte’s 


Since these cases are simply 


articles that have 
accounts 

certain instances, careful and intelligent 
should valuable executives, representa 
and arbitrators, the disinterested stu- 
behavior. would 
wealth case material available 
relations. 


fortunate indeed, 


The Proper 
and Bros., New York, 1948, pp. anc 


Study Mankind, Stuart 
311, $3.50. 


decide whether not the author this 
social sciences service. seems this 
cientists may benefit, the 
Chase’s enthusiastic 
the successes the social sciences may serve increase 


interest and aid them, but the uncritical nature these 


reviewer non-social 


scientists will not. account 


some social scientists believe they have 
and are further along the road scientific 
success than actually the case. 


his first chapter, Mr. Chase quotes from the Senate 
Committee hearings the National Science Foundation Bill. 
From these quotations, would seem that two criticisms were 
directed the social sciences, the one that they were too 
unlike the physical sciences their method and approach, and 
the second, that social behavior could not should 
The first criticism not valid, 


1 
done much more 


not 
studied scientifically, anyway. 
the light what objective and scientific work has been 
done the field social behavior. Because all too many 
agreement with 
objective work that has been done largely 


scientists are emotional 
criticis sm, the 
unknown ignored. 


socl 


the second 


Many social 


the principles 


cientists, including Mr. Chase, are aware 


scientific method. Many them, however, 


not make studies their own examine the studies 


See the following issues Human Organization: 
William F. Whyte, 

No. 1949, pp. 4-10. 
William Whyte, 

ment Relations,” Vol. 


“Semantics and Industrial Relations,” Vol. 


“Patterns Interaction Union-Manage- 
No. pp. 13-19, 1949, pp. 6-13. 

Sidney Garfield and William Whyte, “The Collective Bargain- 
ing Process: Human Relations Analysis,” Vol. No. 1950, pp. 
and present issue pp. 10-16. 

Also see Applied Anthropology, Vol. No. 1946. Special issue, 
“From Conflict Cooperation: Study Union-Management Re- 
lations. Symposium.” 
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others the light such principles. Mr. Chase lists 
acteristics scientific method. None the studies made 
social scientists and described with some approval 
Chase this book conform all his 
None these studies are characterized some the most 
important these characteristics. Mr. Chase states (on 
11) that the “informal picture” social scientist that 
carries around his mind man with note book watch 
ing people behave.” But this picture true only for two 
description the operational methods the physical 

suggesting strongly that the social sciences should 
similar methods. Many the concepts used social 
and referred with approval, appear unreal when 
considered from operational point view. Mr. Chase 
this the case his own field economics 


Ss 


unnecessarily generous elsewhere. 


recognizes semantics being important tool for 
social scientists and sees the difficulties involved attempting 
“capitalism,” 
and on, scientific way. But does not 
pause consider the results semantic examination 
the opinion,” and 


use such symbols 
itarianism, 
the terms “culture,” class, 


many others. The reader left with the definite impression 


that the social sciences are practical value, but not 
made feel that any unified and general science human 
social behavior can being developed from the wide 
studies described this book. 


III 


Cooperative Group Living—An International Symposium 
Group Farming and the Sociology Cooperation, 
edited Henrik Infield and Joseph Maier, Henry 
Koosis and Company, New York, 1950, pp. 261, $3.50. 


its chapters, written authors, this book deal 
with group farming the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
the Soviet Union, Israel, England, Nova Scotia, French 
North Africa and Germany. The industrial cooperatives 
China are also treated and there are chapters the so-called 
principles The value the book for the 
applied anthropologist chiefly found the chapter 
Infield the small cooperative settlements Matador 
Saskatchewan and Macedonia, Georgia, which represents 
attempt develop means appraising group 
competence for, and inclination the undertaking. 
metric techniques are employed study the leadership pat 
terns and the integration the groups. 


Although many the various chapters are good thumb-nail 
sketches the cooperative structures, throughout most the 
book there polemic for what called “Cooperation.” The 
cultural anthropologists who have dealt with the exponents 
this movement will find the expected failure 
cross-cultural variations and recognition the fact that 
the considered the book differ from other 
cooperative structure only degree not kind. 
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